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Each  copy  of  CIO  Enterprise 

takes  a  cross-functional  look  at 
leveraging  information  technology 
to  add  enterprise  value. 

Thought  you  might  be  interested... 

FROM  _ 


If  you’re  looking  for  help  with  Windows®  look 
no  farther.  INS  is  a  Microsoft  enterprise  partner 
for  Windows  and  we're  the  largest  independent 
provider  of  network  services.  Nobody  is  more 
qualified  to  deliver  Windows  solutions,  from 
directory  services  and  integrated  communications 
to  unified  messaging,  management  and  security. 
So  call  us  or  see  our  ad  in  this  issue.  We’ll  open 
your  Windows  ASAP. 

(888)  INS-8100  www.ins.com 
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Saab  Cars  USA  CEO  Joel  Manby:  It’s  imperative 
for  top  execs  to  stay  up  to  speed  on  technology 


The  more  things  change 
for  Bell  Atlantic: 


Digital  technology 


Deregulation 


Convergence 


Competition 


M  &  A 


The  more  they  stay  the  same: 


Their  enterprise  software 


In  an  industry  fueled  by  change,  not  only  does  your  company  need  to  be  flexible 


and  dynamic,  your  software  does  too.  That's  why  Bell  Atlantic  chose  PeopleSoft, 


the  ERP  leader  to  the  communications  industry,  providing  over  94  global 


customers  with  integrated  solutions.  Our  HR  and  Financials  give  Bell  Atlantic 


critical  information  that  helps  them  stay  ahead  of  the  competition  in  an  industry 


whose  only  constant  is  change.  Visit  www.peoplesoft.com  or  call  1  -888-773-8277. 


we  work  in  your  world. 


you"  That’s  what  you  are  about  to  say  to  a  wealthy 
Chinese  client  instead  of,  "I  am  happy  to  meet  you" 
Disaster  is  averted  thanks  to  something  called  e-services. 
Picture  this:  Just  before  your  meeting,  you  switch  on  a 
pocket  device  that  electronically  sends  out  a  request 
for  a  translating  service.  You  specify  your  requirements. 
Language?  Mandarin.  Duration  of  meeting?  Two  hours. 
Price?  Five  dollars  per  minute.  Your  request  is  instantly 
and  electronically  bid  out,  brokered  and  selected. 
Moments  later  you  and  your  translator  (in  some  other 
part  of  the  world,  you  have  no  idea)  are  good  to  go. 
And  when  you  address  your  prospective  client  you, 
thankfully,  refrain  from  inadvertently  insulting  him. 
What’s  going  on  here?  Businesses  and  services  are 
using  the  Internet  in  ways  that  are  hard  to  even  imagine 
today.  Not  as  a  series  of  electronic  storefronts.  Not  as  a 
collection  of  websites.  But  as  a  catalyst  for  the  service- 
based  economy.  The  next  chapter  of  the  Internet  is 
about  to  be  written.  And  it  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you  working  the  Web.  Instead,  the  Internet  will 
work  for  you.  www.hp.com/e-services 

The  next  E.  E-services. 
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ON  THE  COVER 

At  Saab  Cars  USA,  CEO  Joel  Manby 
drives  a  hard  bargain  when  it  comes 
to  IT  investments. 

Cover  photo  by  Sonny  Williams 
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When  the  Boss  Says  “Simplify” 

COVER  STORY:  TECHNOLOGY  ROI  These  days, 

CEOs  don’t  expect  too  much  from  technology  investments: 
just  compelling  business  benefits  at  bargain-basement  prices. 
By  Daintry  Duffy 

Romper  Ranch 

NEW  PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT  Where  serious  fun  is  the 

root  of  innovation. 

By  Todd  Datz 

Revolutionary  Soldiers 

I N  N  O  VAT  I O  N  Companies  that  encourage  breakthrough 
research  understand  that  innovation  means  more  than 
designing  the  perfect  fly  swatter. 

By  Perry  Glasser 

On  the  KM  Midway 

KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT  Consultants 
clamor  for  companies’  attention  and  KM 
dollars.  But  who’s  offering  what? 

By  Gary  Abramson 


Global  satellite 
communications 
from  COMSAT. 


Because  no  matter  whenyou  need  us,  we  ll  be  there. 

We  re  always  there.  No  matter  where  you  are.  And  we’re  there  with  broad- based,  total  business 
communications  solutions.  Solutions  that  make  a  real  difference  to  your  bottom  line.  It's  what  we  do. 
And  for  30years,  we’ve  been  on  the  job.  Seven  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day.  Call  it  a  track  record. 


W 


COMSAT 


Delivering  the  Future .  “ 

I  301  214  3100  www.comsat.com 
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1  -  800-34-XEROX  www.  xerox,  com 

Xerox,®  The  Document  Company,®  the  digital  X,®  Keep  the  Conversation  Going.  Share  the  Knowledge.,  WorkSet,  DocuPrint®  and  N40 
are  trademarks  of  Xerox  Corporation.  HP®  and  LaserJet®  are  trademarks  of  the  Hewlett  Packard  Co. 
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Columns 

Fast,  Cheap  and  Out  of  Control 

REALITY  BYTES  E-mail’s  voluminous  indiscretion. 

By  Lew  McCreary 

Pretty  Slick 

HANDSHAKE  Technology  helps 
Jiffy  Lube  with  its  first  priority — 
bringing  customers  back. 

By  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 

Recycle  Here 

INTELLECTUAL  CAPITALISM 

Product  and  service  ideas  that  fade 
to  commodities  can  flower  again. 

By  Gary  Abramson 

What  Is  ERP? 

LEARNING  CURVE  This  software  system  aims  to  be  the 
backbone  for  your  whole  business.  By  Derek  Slater 
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IT  Solutions 
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maximum  efficiency.  But  will  it  cost 
you  your  customers? 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  Think  you 
know  how  to  run  a  pilot  project? 
Before  you  crash  and  burn,  think 
again.  Better  yet,  follow  our  checklist. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNSEL  Everyone  says 
that  the  IT  job  market  is  so  hot  that 
anyone  with  the  right  skills  can  get  a 
senior-level  job.  Everyone  may  be 
wrong. 
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tency  that  alienates  customers. 
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INS. 

Now  with  more  network 
stars  than  anyone. 


It’s  official. 

INS  was  just  named  the  top  high  tech  consulting 
firm,  according  to  Yankee  Group  and  Upside 
Magazine,  who  chose  us  over  140  other  companies. 

All  of  which  confirms  what  network  professionals 
have  known  for  some  time— that  INS  is  the  leading 
provider  of  network  consulting  and  software  solutions. 

Our  1200  engineers  and  consultants  have 
created  many  of  today’s  most  powerful  and  innovative 
networks.  Each  one  accesses  that  experience  through 
INS  KnowledgeNet,  our  industry-leading  database  of 


over  10,000  networking  solutions,  and  fully  documents 
each  project  to  make  our  clients  as  self-sufficient  as 
possible. 

That’s  why  most  of  the  Fortune  100  trust  INS 
with  their  networks,  and  why  9  out  of  10  clients  come 
back  to  us  with  additional  work. 

For  more  information 
on  how  our  network  stars 
can  help  you,  please  call 
888-INS-8100.  Or  visit  our 
website  at  www.ins.com. 
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The  knowledge 
behind  the  network 


"The  knowledge  behind  the  network"  is  a  servicemark  of  International  Network  Services.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  properties  ot  their  respective  owners.  ©1999  International  Network  Services.  All  rights  reserved. 
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In  the  business  world,  your  company’s 
viability  comes  down  to  your  people. 
Especially  in  the  Internet  economy.  Are  they  able  to 
deliver  Internet-based  business  solutions?  Do  they 
have  Internet  skills?  Do  you? 


have  them  try  on  a  few  courses  like  these. 


HyCurve  has  the  solution  for  Internet  skills  development. 
HyCurve  is  where  your  people  get  trained  and  certified 
to  effectively  deploy  Internet-based  business  solutions. 
Solutions  like  the  award-winning  Dockers®Khakis  site. 

HyCurve  develops  e-thinking  professionals  and  sharpens 
their  design,  development  and  deployment  skills  with 
industry-leading  training  and  certification  programs. 


They  learn  the  approach,  process  and  most 
applicable  skills  so,  when  they’re  asked  to  fashion 
an  internet  business  solution,  they  can.  And  deliver 
results,  every  time. 

Just  as  important,  through  our  own  site,  hycurve.com, 
people  keep  current  with  on-going  development 
and  insightful  information.  We’ll  always  keep  your 
people  moving  with  only  the  most  relevant  and 
advanced  technologies. 

HyCurve.  A  style  of  training  and  certification  that 
should  fit  nicely  into  your  thinking. 


KNOW  MORE 


www.hycurve.com 
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Re:  Get  Radical,  Dude 


Without  forward 
thinking, 
companies  will 
find  themselves 
getting  lapped  by 
the  competition, 
or  worse,  exiting 
the  race. 


These  are  some  of  the  fantasy 
products  I’ve  been  dreaming 
about,  in  some  cases,  for  decades: 

■  A  water  fountain  at  home  and  work 
that  pumps  fresh-squeezed  orange  juice, 
not  water.  The  home  fountain  would 
also  dispense  a  locally  brewed  India  pale 
ale — to  enjoy  while  watching  the  Red 
Sox  drop  further  behind  the  Yankees. 

■  A  Batmobile-type  vehicle  that  fires 
rockets  at  the  tires  of  drivers  ahead  of 
me  who  fail  to  signal  when  they  turn. 

■  An  electric  guitar  that  plays  expertly 
by  itself,  allowing  me  to  form  a  rock 
band,  play  sold-out  shows  at  stadiums, 

design  my  own  album  covers  and  perform  in  MTV  videos  shot  by 
arty  directors. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  business  you  ask?  Fantasies  can 
become  reality — radical  innovations  with  new-to-the-world  features 
that  lay  the  foundations  for  new  markets  and  future  growth  opportuni¬ 
ties.  This  issue  of  CIO  Enterprise  examines  two  different  approaches  to 
innovation.  Senior  Writer  Perry  Glasser’s  story,  “The 
Future  Is  Now”  (Page  54),  looks  at  companies  like 
IBM  Corp.  and  DuPont  Co.  that  allow  researchers 
time  to  pursue  individual  passions.  For  “Romper 
Ranch”  (Page  38),  I  spent  several  days  at  Eureka 
Ranch  outside  Cincinnati  where  ex-Procter  & 
Gamble  marketing  whiz  Doug  Hall  helps  compa¬ 
nies  develop  breakthrough  ideas  via  brainstorm¬ 
ing  exercises  fueled  by  caffeine,  music  and  an 
understanding  that  no  idea  is  too  off-the-wall. 

The  corporate  trend  of  the  1990s  has  been 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  products  and 
processes  to  the  nth  degree,  a  logical  reaction 
to  cutthroat  global  competition  and  an  unre¬ 
lenting  focus  on  customer  satisfaction.  But 
this  approach  has  blinded  some  companies  to 
the  long-term  benefits  of  investing  time  and 
money  into  exploring  the  unknown.  Without 
that  kind  of  forward  thinking,  companies  will  find  them¬ 
selves  getting  lapped  by  the  competition,  or  worse,  exiting  the  race. 

And  my  radical  ideas?  You  may  never  see  me  in  a  rock  video  (nor 
would  you  want  to).  But  I  still  might  fantasize  about  my  band’s  debut 
while  sipping  on  a  cold  one  from  my  home  fountain. 


Todd  Datz 
Features  Editor 
tdatz@cio.com 
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Business  is  a  race.  But  if  you're  not  careful,  your  data  won't  make  it  to  the  finish  line. 
So  protect  yourself.  Look  for  "DLTtape  ™"  or  the  authorized  DLTtape  logo  mark  on  all  your 
backup  drives  and  media.  It  means  you  have  the  real  thing,  designed  to  the  real  DLT  M 
standard.  It  means  you've  got  one  of  the  fastest,  most  reliable,  most  scalable  data  backup 
systems  in  the  business.  And  it  means  your  DLTtape  drive  warranty 
won't  go  head  over  heels.  To  find  out  more,  visit  our  website  at 
www.DLTtape.com.  It  could  save  you  from  a  nasty  headache. 
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y  Opinion 


Priceline.com’s 
rapid  development 
is  evidence  that  IT 
is  an  asset  and  not 


an  expense. 


The  internet  is  proof  posi¬ 
tive  that  information  is  more 
valuable  than  the  physical  prod¬ 
uct  itself.  To  put  it  another  way,  infor¬ 
mation  becomes  the  product.  The  latest 
example  is  Priceline.com,  an  Internet 
service  that  allows  customers  to  name 
their  own  price  for  airplane  tickets. 

When  Priceline.com  stock  went  pub¬ 
lic  on  March  30, 1999,  it  was  issued  at 

$16  a  share.  By  April  13,  the  stock  was  trading  at  $81.50  for  a  gain 
of  409  percent.  I’m  certain  you’ll  agree  that  such  an  increase  in  less 
than  a  month  is  remarkable. 

What’s  even  more  amazing  is  that  Priceline.com,  just  a  year  old, 

has  lost  $114  million  selling  $35  million 
worth  of  plane  tickets,  hotel  reservations 
and  new  cars.  However,  Priceline.com  is 
valued  at  over  $1 1.6  billion,  which  is  more 
than  the  combined  market  caps  of  United 
Airlines,  Continental  and  Northwest. 

It’s  interesting  to  compare 
Priceline. corn’s  value  to  AMR  Corp., 
which  owns  American  Airlines  and  The 
Sabre  Group  Inc.,  an  information  tech¬ 
nology  company  that  in  turn  owns 
Travelocity,  the  leading  seller  of  airplane 
tickets  on  the  Web.  Travelocity  also  lost 
money  last  year,  but  it  sold  $285  million 
worth  of  tickets,  hotel  rooms  and 
rental  cars.  Does  this  mean  that 
Travelocity  on  its  own  could  be  worth 
$5  billion  to  $10  billion? 

AMR  currently  owns  over  80  percent  of  Sabre.  Should  AMR 
consider  spinning  off  Sabre  or  Travelocity?  Since  Priceline.com  went 
public,  both  Sabre  and  AMR  have  seen  increases  in  their  market  val¬ 
ues — but  nowhere  near  Priceline. corn’s.  What’s  in  the  best  interest  of 
Sabre’s  shareholders? 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  impact  of  the  new  Internet  econ¬ 
omy  and  its  separation  from  the  “old”  economy.  And  Priceline’s 
rapid  development  is  further  evidence  that  IT  is  an  asset  and  not  an 
expense.  You  might  want  to  remember  this  example  the  next  time 
you  have  a  budget  review  with  the  CEO. 


Joseph  L.  Levy 

President,  CEO  and  Group 

jlevy@cio.com 
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Issue  Archives 

Looking  for  an  intelligent  source 
that  describes,  analyzes  and  pro¬ 
vides  solutions  to  the  business 
implications  of  technology?  You’ll 
find  it  in  the  archives  of  CIO. 
www.  cio.  com  /archive/ 

Ask  the  Expert 

Have  a  question  about  encourag¬ 
ing  radical  thinking  and  effective 
brainstorming  within  your  com¬ 
pany?  Now  you  can  pose  it  to  Doug 
Hall,  founder  of  Richard  Saunders 
International,  a  company  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  creativity  consulting 
(see  Page  38).  From  now  until 
May  31, 1999,  Hall  will  be  available 
to  offer  tips  and  advice  on  promot¬ 
ing  product  and  work  process  inno¬ 
vation.  E-mail  your  questions  to 
asktheexpert@cio.  com. 

Research  Centers 

CIO’s  Research  Centers  provide 
IT  and  business  executives  with 
links  to  trends,  developments 
and  intelligence  on  how  to  use 
technology  for  competitive 
business  advantage. 
www.  cio.  com /forums 


How  to  Reach  Us 

E-mail:  letters@cio.com 
Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0.  Box 
9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

Web  Site:  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800  788-4605; 
Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  RMS  at  717  560-2001,  Ext.  31. 
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Bottom  Line  Savings 


Save  time  and  money,  and  apply  it 
directly  to  your  bottom  line  by  automating 
purchasing  and  expense  reporting. 

With  Remedy  Corporation’s  new 
Remedy  Purchasing@Work'"  &  Remedy 
ExpensAble®@Work,  you  can  deliver 
savings  to  your  bottom  line  and  reduce 
indirect  spending.  Each  shares  a  common, 
Web-centric  interface,  so  information  is 
accessible  to  every  employee  anytime, 
anywhere  —  in  or  out  of  the  office. 

These  applications  automate  manual 
tasks  according  to  your  company’s 
business  rules,  so  you  can  track  purchase 
requisitions  and  expense  reports  from 
request  through  payment. 

Remedy@Work  '’  applications  free  you  to 
focus  on  more  strategic  activities  that  go 
straight  to  the  bottom  line. 

Like  all  Remedy  solutions,  Remedy 
Purchasing@Work  &  Remedy 
ExpensAble@Work  deploy  quickly  and 
adapt  seamlessly  to  changes  in  your 
business,  reducing  your  cost  of 
ownership  and  providing  a  fast  return  on 
your  investment  (ROI). 

That’s  why  60%  of  the  Fortune  100 
use  Remedy  solutions  in  over  6,800 
sites  worldwide. 

Calculate  your  bottom  line  savings  right 
now.  Visit  www.remedy.com/offer/roi2  for 
a  free,  customized  ROI  calculation  today. 
For  more  information  call  925-469-4250. 

Register  today  for 
FREE  SEMINARS 

www.remedy.com/ seminars 
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Enterprise  Applications 


Over  19,500  Lotus  Business  Partners  can  provide  solutions  for  you  today.  For  more  information,  call  1 800  872-3387,  ext  E464.  In  Canada,  call  1 800  GO  LOTUS.  ©  1999  Lotus  Development  Corporation,  an  IBM  company.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus  is  a  registered 
trademark  and  Domino  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  Superman  and  all  related  characters,  names  and  indicia  are  trademarks  of  DC  Comics  ©  1999.  Used  with  permission. 
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Is  he  Superman?  Or  does  he  use  R5?  The  new  Lotus  Domino’makes  it 
easier  to  manage  your  messaging  system,  so  you  spend  more  time 
i  I  making  your  end  users  more  productive,  not  troubleshooting. 

R5  has  the  best  administrative  capabilities  in  the  world,  letting  you  |  f| 4  I  | 

easily  connect  users  with  the  information  they  need.  It  gives  you  a  single  point 
|  of  access,  so  companywide  changes  can  be  made  from  one  location. 
Common  tasks,  like  moving  a  user’s  mail  fde  to  another  server,  are  automated. 
And  highly  intuitive  monitoring  and  reporting  tools  are  built  in. 

So  you  can  keep  your  worldwide  team  collaborating  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  Go  to  lotus.com/superhumansoftware 

R5  -  SUPER.HUMAN. SOFTWARE 
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Employee  Screening 


drug  testing 


This  Is  Your 
Brain  on  Drugs 


O 


H,  THE  THINGS  PEOPLE  WILL 
do  when  they  want  something 
bad  enough.  Case  in  point:  An 
obviously  fearful  applicant  attempted  to 
pass  a  company’s  drug  screening  by  sub¬ 
mitting  his  dog’s  urine  rather  than  his 
own.  How  he  got  the  canine’s  urine  is 


Yer  in  Trouble 

Top  10  dumbest  ways  employees  try  to 
disguise  drug  abuse 


10. 


9- 

8. 


6. 

5- 

4- 


3- 


2. 


1. 


Buying  “Mary  Jane’s  SuperClean  13,”  a 
vial  of  liquid  dishwashing  fluid  that  sells 
for  $19.95 

Drinking  liquid  soap 
Drinkingvinegar 

Adding  ammonia,  blood,  Drain-O,  lemon 
juice,  table  salt,  Visine  and  WD-40  to 
urine  specimen 

Drinking  bleach 

Injecting  “clean”  urine  into  bladder 

Making  your  own  powdered  urine 
when  you’re  clean  and  substituting 
it  for  the  fresh  stuff  at  test  time 

Submitting  a  “fresh”  40-degree 
urine  sample 

Substituting  canine  urine  for  human  urine 

Sending  someone  else  to  a  collection 
site  for  you 


SOURCE:  OHIO  CASUALTY  GROUP 


another  story  altogether,  but 

one  can  only  assume  he  didn’t  think  his  own  byproduct  could  pass  muster. 

This  act,  however,  is  only  one  of  many  varied  and  outlandish  schemes 
potential  and  current  employees  use  in  their  attempts  to  pass  drug 
testing  procedures,  according  to  Beth  Lindamood,  a  former 
senior  analyst  at  Ohio  Casualty  Group,  a  property  and  casualty 
insurance  company  in  Cincinnati.  Lindamood  released  a  top  10 
list  of  ways  employees  have  tried  to  conceal  their  drug  abuse  (see 
“Yer  in  Trouble,”  left). 

“It’s  amazing  how  far  people  will  go  to  hide  their  habits,”  says 
Lindamood.  She  says  that  stories  of  people  passing  their  drug  tests 
by  drinking  bleach  or  vinegar  add  to  the  canon  of  urban  legends. 
“Somebody,  somewhere  along  the  line  decided  that  cleaning  agents 
clean  you  out,”  she  says.  “It’s  an  issue  of  people  wanting  to  believe  the 
pipe  dream  and  keep  their  bad  habits.  They  hear  that  some  very  lucky 
people  have  come  in,  [taken  a  drug  test]  and  passed  it.”  However,  you’d 
need  a  lot  of  luck  to  beat  the  system.  Lindamood  says  modem  day  drug 
tests  have  an  accuracy  rate  of  anywhere  from  99  percent  to  99.9  percent. 

Lindamood  says  some  insurers  will  give  a  5  percent  credit  on  premi¬ 
ums  for  those  companies  that  offer  drug-free  workplace  programs  that 
meet  the  insurer’s  standards  and  also  have  mandatory  drug  testing.  It’s 
cost-effective  to  both  insurers  and  businesses  because  those  companies 
usually  have  fewer  accidents,  which  means  fewer  claims  are  filed. 

What  executives  should  also  know  is  that  there  are  various  Web  sites 
that  list  “drug-friendly”  companies — meaning  those  that  don’t  test 
employees — and  those  that  are  Draconian  about  testing.  And  don’t 
forget  about  the  vast  array  of  substance-abuse  cleansers  that  are  adver¬ 
tised  on  the  Web — some  even  come  with  a  money-back  guarantee.  (If 
you’re  a  frustrated  buyer,  however,  you  may  want  to  think  twice  before 
filing  a  court  claim  to  get  your  money  back.)  -Tom  Wailgum 
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We  make  the  things  that  ^  n»il 

make  communications  work."  JmLf 


Enough  promises  (convergence  this,  convergence  that).  Your  business 
needs  voice  and  data  together — now!  There's  a  communications  revolution 
going  on.  And  Lucent  Technologies  offers  a  wide  range  of  applications  to  give 
you  a  competitive  edge.  Example:  with  CentreVu®  Internet  Solutions,  customers 
browsing  your  Web  site  can  talk  to  a  call  center  agent  at  same  time  over  same 
phone  line  (watch  Voice  over  IP  send  sales  and  customer  satisfaction  soaring). 
Lucent  networking  know-how  brings  the  reliability  of  voice  to  voice  and  data. 

See  how  peas-in-a-pod  compatibility  can  give  your  business  a  long-term  growth 
spurt  at  1-800-221-1223,  ext.  478  or  www.lucent.com/enterprise. 


©1999  Lucent  Technologies 
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Nerds  for  Hire 

IF  your  company  needs  an  infusion 
of  high-achieving,  intelligent  hot¬ 
shots,  you  may  want  to  employ  the 
services  of  Focus  Staffing  lnc„  a  team¬ 
ing  firm  based  in  New  York  City.  The 
company's  main  selling  point!  It  places 

only  elite  college  graduates  into  perma- 

"Tus  recruits  must  have  graduated 
in  the  top  1  percent  of  their  classes 

from  an  ivy  League  or  similar  top 


school,  possess  good  standardized 

test  scores  and  in  otherways  qualify  as 

your  basic  overachiever.  While  these 

are  the  minimum  requirements  for  co 

Sideration,  some  of  the  firm's  clients 

demand  even  more.  “One  company  we 

work  with  won’t  look  at  anyone  who 
doesn't  have  a  minimum  GPA  of  3-5 

at  least  t,350  on  their  SATs, “notes 

jane  Caryl,  founder  and  president 

of  Focus  Staffing,  who  left  her  previous 

iob  at  a  placement  firm  because  she 

'gottired  of  puttingthe  brightest  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  dullest  jobs.” 

Though  companies  scrambling 


positions  these  days  might  disagree 

she  claims  that  “finding  these  peop^' 

is  easy.  Once  you  start  working  with 

someone,  they  send  their  friends....  I 
haveadatabaseofthese  people,  and 

they  all  go  on  to  have  brilliant  careers. 

Caryl  hasalso  found  overthe  years  that 
there  is  a  direct  connection  between 

people  who  overachieve  in  school  and 
those  individuals  who  make  the  best 
employees.  “These  are  the  workers 

who  go  the  extra  mile,  broaden  ideas 

create  prelects  and  don't  wait  around 

to  be  told  what  to  do.  They  do  the  work 

of  three  employees.”  ■ 


Sales  Channels 


Call  Me 


E 
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LECTRONIC  COMMERCE 
is  growing  faster  than 
fjack’s  beanstalk.  But  a 
recent  study  titled,  “The  Role  of 
the  Telechannel  in  Go-to-Market 
Strategy,”  by  Oxford  Associates  Inc.  of  Bethesda,  Md., 
reminds  executives  that  the  good  old  telephone  still 
needs  to  be  part  of  every  “go-to-market”  strategy — 
how  companies  integrate  and  deploy  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  resources  to  reach  their  markets.  No  question,  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  is  driving  down  the  cost  of  sales  (see 
chart,  below).  But  even  fabled  Internet  commerce  pio- 


Sales  Channels  by  Value  and  Cost 

A  state-of-the-art  call  center  provides  good  value 


Customized 


Direct  Sales 


VALUE-ADD 
OF  SALES 


Off  the  Shelf 


“COST  PER  CONTACT 

SOURCE;  OR.  ROW  MORIARTY,  CUBEX  CORP.:  OXFORD  ASSOCIATES  INC. 


neer  Dell  Computer  Corp., 
whose  daily  online  sales  now 
average  $14  million,  still 
closes  a  large  portion  of 
online  deals  after  an  aver¬ 
age  of  three  telephone 
calls.  That’s  enough  vol¬ 
ume  to  warrant  Dell’s 
state-of-the-art  call  center. 

Scott  Gillum,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Oxford,  says  that 
senior  executives  who  think 
of  call  centers  as  money  pits  are  missing  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  maximize  their  company’s  sales  effectiveness. 
Optimized  call  centers  link  to  sales  forces  and  cus¬ 
tomer  databases,  instantly  providing  employees  with 
information  about  credit  ratings,  buying  patterns,  pay- 
ment  records  and  a  host  of  other  statistics 
designed  to  close  the  most  profitable  deal. 
Gillum  predicts  the  next  call  center  twist  will 
be  in  response  to  the  convergence  of  electronic 
commerce  and  telephone  sales. 

For  example,  in  anticipation  of  improved 
voice-over-data  technology — the  ability  to 
send  data  and  speech  over  the  same  telephone 
connection  at  the  same  time — Xerox  Corp.  is 
developing  Web  pages  with  drop-down  menus 
that  allow  an  online  customer  to  automati¬ 
cally  dial  a  toll-free  number  if  the  person  has  a 
question  and  can’t  find  an  answer  on  the  Web 
site.  That  development  will  allow  the  sales 
department  to  track  the  precise  moment  in  the 
buying  cycle  when  the  customer  needed  to 
make  the  call.  With  that  kind  of  feedback 
loop,  a  company  can  hone  its  sales  technique 
and  make  changes  to  its  Web  site. 

-Perry  Glasser 
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800  63  RICOH 
ricoh-usa.com 
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Image  Communication 


When  things  heat  up,  you 


know 


that's  the  true  test  for  any  digital  solution.  The  Aficio  line  of 


integrated  digital  imaging  systems  is  more  likely  to  meet  your  company's  needs  than  any  other. 
And  you  know  that  keeps  things  cool.  For  everybody.  [  those  who  know  demand  Ricoh  j  Aticio 
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Time. 

It’s  your  most  precious  resource. 

It’s  your  most  squandered  resource. 

Especially  when  it  comes  to  enterprise  manage¬ 
ment.  For  a  variety  of  reasons — none  of  them  good 
ones — implementation  always  takes  too  long  and 
costs  too  much. 

That’s  why  we’ve  developed  a  totally  new 
approach.  Our  methodology  ensures  faster  imple¬ 
mentation  of  your  enterprise  management  through 
strategic  leverage  of  our  technology  and  collaborative 
work  tools. 

When  you’re  done,  you  end  up  with  exactly 
what  you  were  promised. 

It’s  also  affordable.  And  fast — guaranteed. 

We  call  it  ExpressDelivery™  and  that’s  not  just 
a  name — it’s  a  fact.  We  deliver  solutions  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  up  to  two  times  faster  than  our  competition. 

The  secret  is  our  powerful,  automated  project 


methodology,  which  can  significantly  accelerate 
and  enhance  deployments  of  all  kinds  of  large-scale 
information  technology  projects.  It’s  also  extensible 
to  other  types  of  integration  services,  including  ERP 
rollouts,  deployment  of  electronic  commerce  solu¬ 
tions,  and  sophisticated  IT  implementations. 

By  addressing  the  needs  of  implementation  team 
members,  project  managers  and  project  sponsors, 
and  enabling  all  three  to  effectively  communicate 
with  each  other  throughout  the  project  life  cycle, 
ExpressDelivery  eliminates  many  of  the  conflicts 
and  problems  that  cause  delays. 

So  stop  wasting  your  most  valuable  resource. 

Call  us  today  to  learn  how  ExpressDelivery  can 
help  you  get  to  market  faster.  There’s  never  been  a 
better  time. 

For  a  FREE  Enterprise  Business  Value™  (EBV)™ 
assessment,  call  1-877-462-2477  or  visit  us  at 
www.cai.com/gps. 


Accelerated  Delivery"  Guaranteed. 


©1999  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Plugged  In 


Comic  Relief 


Customer 

Disservice 


Mthat  the  Internet  is  transforming 
business  and  are  making  efforts  to 
exploit  this  technology.  But  apparently  not 
enough  companies  are  using  it  adequately  to 
enhance  relations  with  their  customers, 
according  to  a  survey  released  in  January 
1998  by  Brightware  Inc.,  a  provider  of  e-mail 
management  software  based  in  Novato,  Calif. 
The  survey  reveals  that  26  percent  of  Fortune 
100  companies’  Web  sites  offer  no  means  for 
customers  to  contact  them  through  either  an 
e-mail  address  or  a  Web-based  form.  Of  those 
74  percent  that  invite  e-mail,  only  15  percent 
answered  Brightware’s  question,  “What  is 
your  corporate  headquarters  address?”  within 
three  hours  of  it  being  sent. 

The  survey  also  ranks  the  fastest  and  slow¬ 
est  Fortune  100  companies  to  respond  to 
Brightware’s  inquiry  (see  chart,  right).  For 
more  information  on  the  survey,  visit 
www.brightware.com/news/index.html.  m 


ANY  COMPANIES  SEEM  TO  UNDERSTAND 


ON  THE  BALL 


Texaco  Inc. 

4  minutes 

Albertsons  Inc. 

5  minutes 

Costco  Wholesale  Corp. 

5  minutes 

Aetna  Inc. 

14  minutes 

The  Kroger  Co. 

50  minutes 

Lucent  Technologies  Inc. 
1  hour,  57  minutes 


SLOWPOKES 


Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

23  days,  2  hours  and  37  minutes 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

8  days,  11  hours  and  57  minutes 

The  Boeing  Co. 

8  days,  9  hours  and  52  minutes 

BankAmerica  Corp. 

7  days,  11  hours  and  13  minutes 

NOTE:  AT  THE  TIME  THIS  SURVEY  WAS 
RELEASED  (TWO  MONTHS  AFTER  THE  INQUIRY 
WAS  SENT)  SOME  COMPANIES,  INCLUDING  BP 
AMOCO,  BRISTOL-MYERS  SQUIBB  CO.,  THE 
CHASE  MANHATTAN  CORP.  AND  MCI 
WORLDCOM  INC.,  HAD  FAILED  TO  RESPOND. 


“Gramps, 

Do  We 
Have  to 
Watch  It 
Again?” 

Sometimes  a  weath- 
ered  photo  album  and 
stories  of  how  you 
walked  to  school  barefoot  in 
the  snow  just  aren’t  enough 
to  regale  your  progeny. 
Family  Legacy  Production 
Inc.  has  a  better  idea.  The 
Dallas-based  company 
makes  video  biographies  of 
people’s  lives  that  incorpo¬ 
rate  interviews,  photographs 
and  old  news  footage. 

“Arranging  your  personal 
legacy  is  just  as  important  as 
arranging  your  financial 
legacy,”  says  Leslee  J. 
Mallinson,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  Family 
Legacy.  She  adds  that  some 
companies  use  Family 
Legacy’s  services  as  a  perk 
for  executives  or  soon-to-be 
retirees,  partly  to  reward 
their  years  of  sacrificing 
family  time  at  the  company 
altar. 

The  company  is  willing  to 
do  what  it  takes  to  capture 
the  essence  of  its  subjects — 
for  the  video  biography  of 
an  89-year-old  woman  who 
is  still  an  avid  golfer,  the 
filmmakers  rolled  the  cam¬ 
eras  at  the  golf  course.  The 
producers  will  also  add  orig¬ 
inal  music  scores  if  request¬ 
ed.  Biographies  start  at  $500 
and  go  up  depending  on  the 
number  of  extras  included. 
And  Family  Legacy  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  changing  tech¬ 
nologies:  Videos  can  be 
saved  in  DVD  or  CD-ROM 
format  as  well  as  VHS.  For 
more  information  on  how  to 
star  in  your  own  show,  visit 
www.familylegacy.com.  u 
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WE  DON’T  MAKE  THE  WORLD  GO  AROUND. 


BUT  WE  IMPROVE  THE  PRODUCTIVITY  OF  20,000  COMPANIES  THAT  DO 


For  over  two  decades,  Kronos  time  and  labor  management  solutions  have  helped 

enterprises  optimize  labor  resources  and 
employee  productivity.  Our  systems  help  to 
manage  over  18  million  employees  worldwide 
by  providing  decision  makers  with  critical  time 
and  activity  information.  Benefit  from  our 
expertise  today.  Call  1-800-225-1561,  ext.  8111, 
or  visit  our  website. 

THE  TIME  &  LABOR  MANAGEMENT  EXPERTS 


01998,  Kronos  Incorporated.  Kronos  and  the  Kronos  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Kronos  Incorporated. 
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Workpl  ace  Design 

Office  Healing 

Your  company  may  have  all  the 
latest  office  furniture  configured  in 
the  trendiest  ways,  but  if  you  didn’t 
take  your  chi  into  consideration,  you  might 
be  setting  your  business  up  for  failure.  At 
least  that’s  what  practitioners  of  feng  shui 
office  design  contend. 

Feng  shui  is  the  ancient  Chinese  art  of 
promoting  harmony  in  one’s  surroundings 
by  creating  an  environment  that  encourages 
a  balanced  flow  of  energy  (chi).  It  is 
believed  that  imbalances  of  chi  within  the 
body  and  in  the  environment  can  create 
conditions  conducive  to  disease  and  stress. 

In  fall  1997,  Linda  Kelley  and  Chris 
Ardito,  partners  and  creative  directors  at 
San  Francisco-based  California  Design 
International  (CDI),  began  to  notice  that 
the  productivity  level  in  the  office  had 
dropped,  less  teamwork  was  taking  place 
and  project  details  were  being  missed.  In  an  effort  to 
boost  creativity,  openness  and  energy  in  their  office,  the 
two  decided  to  try  feng  shui.  They  hired  a  feng  shui  ana¬ 
lyst  (Feng  Shui  Design  Group  of  Sausalito,  Calif.),  an 
architectural  firm  to  draw  up  the  plans  and  a  contractor 
to  carry  them  out.  (For  some  general  rules  see  “Feng 
Shui  Do’s  and  Don’ts,”  below.) 

The  office  at  CDI  was  composed  of  three  long  spaces, 
broken  up  by  two  parallel  walls,  with  the  cre¬ 
ative  team  located  in  the  center  section. 

Right  next  to  the  creative  depart¬ 
ment  was  an  open  doorway  that 
led  to  the  company’s  recep¬ 
tion  area,  where  there  were 
large  windows  that  faced 
the  street.  According  to 
the  feng  shui  analyst, 
that  was  a  big  prob¬ 
lem.  “The  creative 
department  energy 
was  going  through 
the  window,  out  the 
hall  and  down  the 
elevator  shaft,”  says 
Ardito,  recalling  the 
diagnosis  of  the  ana¬ 
lyst.  Based  on  her  rec¬ 
ommendation,  the  com¬ 
pany  moved  its  reception 
area  to  another  room. 

The  feng  shui  analyst  also 
created  more  open  areas  within 


the  office  and  spent  time  working  with  individual 
employees  on  their  personal  office  spaces.  Feng  shui 
holds  that  each  person  has  his  or  her  own  energy  orienta¬ 
tion,  and  the  analyst  took  into  account  everyone’s  birth¬ 
day  so  that  each  person  could  be  placed  in  the  appropri¬ 
ate  space  on  the  floor  and  within  their  office.  Ardito  and 
Kelley  claim  that  the  results  were  noticeable.  “We  have 
much  more  sharing  and  interaction,”  Kelley  says. 

Through  the  reorganization  process,  the  com¬ 
pany  also  gained  space  for  a  kitchen, 

library  and  an  additional  conference 
area.  All  this  was  done  for 
around  $1,200,  a  price  that 
the  two  feel  is  much  less 
than  they  would  have  paid 
going  through  a  more 
conventional  design 
route. 

Whether  you 
believe  that  feng  shui 
is  a  subtle  science  or 
a  lot  of  hooey,  CDI 
was  able  to  achieve 
two  important  goals. 
The  company  found  a 
way  to  use  its  space 
more  intelligently  and  it 
made  its  employees  feel 
that  they  played  a  part  in 
the  redesign  process.  Not  bad 
for  $1,200. 

-Daintry  Duffy 


Feng  Shui 
Do’s  and  Don’ts 

DO  have  a  large  foyer  to  gather  positive  energy  and 
buffer  against  negative  energy 

DO  cover  large  window  with  blinds  to  prevent  profits  from 
leaking  out 

DO  NOT  have  an  office  with  windows  that  reflect.  Wealth  and  prosperity 
cannot  enter  a  reflective  building. 

DO  NOT  have  an  office  in  a  buildingthat  is  situated  on  top  of  a 
parking  garage.  Too  much  movement  of  vehicles  below  will  destabilize 

the  business. 

DO  NOT  have  an  office  in  a  building  where  the  upper  levels  are 
larger  than  the  lower  levels.  It  forebodes  the  collapse  of  the 
business  or  the  domination  of  the  upper  executives  over  the 
middle-  and  lower-level  employees. 

SOURCE:  FENG-SHUI,  THE  ANCIENT  WISDOM  OF  HARMONIOUS 
LIVING  FOR  MODERN  TIMES,  BY  EVA  WONG 
(SHAMBHALA,  1996) 
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When  over  900/o  of  the  Fortune®  500 

are  relying  on  you  to  help  them  succeed, 
there  is  one  thing  you’d  better  be... 


A  COLD,  HARD  LOOK  AT  HOT  TRENDS 


Fast,  Cheap  and  Out  of  Control 


E-mails  voluminous  indiscretion 


by  lew  McCreary 


I  JUST  SENT  MY  10-YEAR-OLD  DAUGHTER  AN  E-MAIL 
greeting  card.  I  sent  it  because  she  sent  me  one  first,  and 
I’ve  been  a  dad  long  enough  to  understand  how  these 
things  work.  But  in  my  heart,  I  don’t  hold  with  e-mail 
greeting  cards.  My  heart  has  in  fact  formed  a  callus  of 
Grinchlike  hardness,  becoming  cynical  in  the  face  of  the 
Ethernet’s  bounty. 

It  started  last  Christmas.  The  minions  of  various  technol¬ 
ogy  vendors  were  sending  me  jolly  messages  along  these  lines: 
“Happy  Holidays,  Lew  McCreary!  A  festive  seasonal  greeting 
awaits  you  at  www.bumbughell.com,  courtesy  of  your  friends 
here  at  Technorific  Inc.!”  (Not 
that  I’d  ever  heard  of  Technorific 
or  was  aware  of  having  any 
friends  who  worked  there.) 

Curious,  I  sampled  the  little 
animated  executable  that  lay  in 
wait.  The  first  one  felt  just  tawdry 
enough  (tinny  jingle-bells,  wink¬ 
ing  lights,  Technorific  written  in 
icicles)  that  I  forwent  the  rest. 

Christmas  is  the  season  when 
humanity  falls  far  short  of  its 
glowing  ideal  of  connection  and 
unity.  Something  about  the  bar¬ 
ren  flatness  of  the  e-mail  greet¬ 
ing  called  added  attention  to  this 
gap  between  ideal  and  actuality. 

And  in  a  twinkling  I  had  become 
repulsively  modern,  with  a 
whiplash-inducing  acceleration 

beyond  genuine  sentiment  into  mere  simulation — where  the 
pretense  is  completely  transparent  and  the  message  appears 
to  scream  out,  “Look  upon  and  marvel  at  my  clumsily  engi¬ 
neered  insincerity!” 

At  some  point,  even  if  it’s  the  thought  that  counts,  you’re 
forced  to  consider  whether  when  the  mode  of  expression  is  so 
empty  and  easy,  it  can  count  for  much.  Lreshly  exposed  to  the 
self-satisfied  bogusness  of  e-mailed  season’s  greetings,  I  began 
to  reconsider  the  vast  stew  of  e-mail  more  generally. 

E-mail  is  to  a  handwritten  postcard  as  stadium  lighting  is 
to  a  candle.  Where  a  postcard  is  personal  and  unique,  e-mail 


invalidates  its  own  significance  as  the  message  spreads  and 
touches  more  and  more  recipients.  Sometimes  I  receive  deeply 
disturbing  e-mail  from  total  strangers  who  share  with  me  their 
crackbrained  theories  of  devil  worship,  political  cabal  and  psy¬ 
chotropic  nutrition.  These  purport  to  have  been  sent  to  me 
personally,  yet  I  know  that  thousands  of  other  poor  jerks  are 
now  squinting,  incredulous,  at  the  exact  same  insanities.  In 
the  e-mail  queue,  demented  yawps  exist  equally  with  market¬ 
ing  missives,  many  pretending  to  contain  urgent  information 
that  I  allegedly  requested,  or  bearing  devious  titles  (“Miss 
you!”)  to  suggest  that  they  were  sent  by  someone  named 

Yvette  whom  I  desperately  want 
to  hear  from. 

I’ll  concede  that  e-mail  can  be 
a  fine  medium  for  certain  kinds 
of  communication.  Lor  example, 
it’s  a  welcome  development  that 
readers  of  this  magazine  share 
their  thoughts  with  us  more 
freely  since  e-mail’s  onset.  But 
because  it  is  so  darn  cheap  and 
easy  to  deploy  recklessly,  e-mail 
has  now  coagulated  into  an 
appalling  slop  of  nearly  indistin¬ 
guishable  contents.  Sane  busi¬ 
nesspeople  wade  into  it  with 
dread,  since  finding  amid  the 
drivel  something  you  actually 
need  or  want  can  be  a  futile  if 
not  demeaning  task. 

Short  of  filtering  technologies 
that  screen  out  messages  from  all  unknown  senders,  there  may 
be  no  solution.  I  suspect  it  will  become  common  for  people  to 
reserve  secret  e-mail  addresses  for  the  exclusive  use  of  family, 
friends  and  close  colleagues.  Or  to  change  addresses  often  to 
keep  the  spammers  and  crackpots  one  step  behind.  But  until 
smart  filtering  can  distinguish  what  you  really  want  to  know 
from  the  mass  of  goo  that  you  hope  never  to  see,  the  brutal 
slog  through  e-mail  hell  will  be  your  destiny. 


Editorial  Director  Lew  McCreary  can  be  reached  at 
mccreary@cio.com — if  you  dare. 
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Visionary. 

The  knowledge  to  lead.  The  foresight  to  prosper. 

Your  business  environment  is  changing  rapidly.  That’s  why  at  BMC  Software,  we  focus 
on  your  business  —  and  on  solutions  that  optimize  the  value  of  your  current  and  future 
technology  investments. 

Our  number  one  priority  is  ensuring  that  the  business  applications  you  and  your  customers 
depend  on  will  be  there  when  you  need  them. 

For  more  than  18  years,  the  world’s  leading  companies  have  relied  on  BMC  Software  to  help 
them  maintain  their  competitive  edge.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  Fortune®  500  companies 
already  use  our  software  solutions.  They  know  that  to  truly  get  the  most  out  of  technology, 
you  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  future.  And  that’s  what  being  visionary  is  all  about. 


8oo  408-4810  I  www.bmc.com/info 
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When  the  Boss  Says 

*-  |  f~ 


IN  A  LARGE  CONFERENCE 
room  in  Germany,  the  cor¬ 
porate  executives,  IT  man¬ 
agers  and  project  staff  of 
a  telecom  manufacturing 
company  have  gathered 
nervously  around  the  table. 

It’s  rumored  that  they’ve 
been  called  in  to  account 
for  the  firm’s  hugely  expen¬ 
sive  and  severely  troubled  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  (ERP)  project.  After  introductions,  a  consultant 
walks  over  to  a  flip  chart  and  writes:  “[Name  of  com¬ 
pany]  wants  to  implement  the  ERP  system  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of _ ”  and  asks  those  gathered  to  com¬ 

plete  the  sentence.  Dead  silence.  Finally,  the  managing 
director  leans  over  the  table,  looks  down  at  the  func¬ 
tional  guys  who’ve  been  pushing  ERP  hard  and  asks: 
“Well,  isn’t  somebody  going  to  answer  him?” 

Downcast  eyes  and  apprehensive  shifting  in  the 
conference  room  seats  have  heralded 
the  demise  of  many  a  pricey  technol¬ 
ogy  initiative.  When  a  project  kicks 
off  with  much  fanfare  only  to  fizzle 
after  months  of  work — and  millions 
of  dollars — the  problem  is  seldom 
merely  technical.  In  many  cases, 

“companies  aren’t  clear  enough  in 
terms  of  the  concrete  objectives  that 
they  want  to  come  out  of  a  project,” 
points  out  F.  Warren  McFarlan, 


professor  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Harvard 
Business  School.  “The 
fuzzier  they  get,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  get 
burned.” 

But  when  technology  ini¬ 
tiatives  such  as  ERP  and 
Y2K  become  integral  to 
business  success,  such  a 
corporate  scorching  could  prove  fatal.  And  cautious 
CEOs  realize  this:  They’re  keeping  a  sharper  eye  on  IT 
investments  and  demanding  more  business  value  from 
the  projects  they  do  fund. 

IT  Investment  Cutbacks 

On  April  30,  1998,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  published 
a  story  alleging  a  “new”  approach  to  corporate  tech¬ 
nology  funding:  a  trend  it  called  deengineering.  The 
Journal  argued  that  the  failure  of  so  many  expensive  IT 
projects  has  caused  companies  to  prune 
technology  spending  to  the  bare  mini¬ 
mum  and  ax  projects  where  the  busi¬ 
ness  objectives  were  not  clearly  defined. 

But  what’s  so  new  about  that?  IS 
departments  are  no  strangers  to  feast- 
or-famine  funding.  Companies  vacil¬ 
late  from  spending  freely  on  IT  for 
competitive  advantage  to  periods  of 
economic  stringency,  where  budgets 
are  cut  in  the  name  of  a  leaner  and 


These  days,  CEOs  don’t  expect 
too  much  from  technology 
investments:  just  compelling 
business  benefits  at 
bargain-basement  prices 

BY  DAI NTRY  DUFFY 


IN  THIS  STORY  READERS 
will  learn  how 
n  Technology-literate 
CEOs  are  changing  the 
way  IT  is  run 
Some  companies  have 
cut  IT  investment  risks 
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meaner  IT  model.  What  prevents  deengineering 
from  being  a  fancy  name  for  an  ebb  in  the  tech¬ 
nology  spending  cycle  is  the  new  level  of  board- 
level  involvement  in  IT  spending  decisions  and 
the  business-driven  attitude  they  take  toward 
those  investments. 


New  IT  Acumen 

Certainly,  CEOs  have  become  more  comfort¬ 
able  with  technology.  According  to  a  1998  A.T. 

Kearney  study  called  “Strategic  Information 
Technology  and  the  CEO  Agenda,”  75  percent 
to  80  percent  of  surveyed  CEOs  and  other 
senior  executives  rated  their  grasp  of  IT  issues 
as  fairly  good  or  very  good.  As  a  result,  “CEOs 
can  ask  better  questions  now,”  says  Joel  K. 

Manby,  CEO  of  Saab  Cars  USA  in  Norcross, 

Ga.  “Because  of  that,  they  can  avoid  bigger  mis¬ 
takes.”  And  by  taking  a  more  active  part  in  tech¬ 
nology  decision  making,  senior  executives  can 
drive  down  costs  by  more  accurately  linking 
technology  expenditures  with  business  goals. 

Gerry  Yeo,  a  partner  for  Deloitte  Consul¬ 
ting’s  Consumer  Business  Practice  in  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  has  noticed  a  distinct  change  in  atti¬ 
tude  from  senior  executives  over  the  past  three 
to  five  years.  “When  CIOs  present  a  capital 
request  to  the  board,  directors  now  say,  ‘OK, 
demonstrate  to  me  how  IT  is  a  competitive  weapon,’”  he  says. 
“‘What’s  it  going  to  do  in  terms  of  growing  sales  or  manag¬ 
ing  labor  costs?’” 

CEOs  and  their  brethren  have  good  reason  for  their  new 
hard-edged  attitude:  They’re  spending  a  lot  of  money.  “IT 
expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  revenues  continue  to  creep 
up”  by  about  5  percent  to  6  percent  a  year,  says  Dale  Kutnick, 
CEO  and  co-research  director  of  The  Meta  Group  Inc.,  a 
research  company  in  Stamford,  Conn.  In  fact,  the  A.T. 
Kearney  study  showed  that  68  percent  of  companies  expect 


GERRY  YEO,  PARTNER,  DELOITTE  CONSULTING’S  CONSUMER  BUS 

to  increase  their  levels  of  technology  investment  over  the  next 
three  years.  And  by  making  technology  issues  commonplace 
in  the  boardroom,  projects  like  ERP  and  Y2K  also  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  CEO  education  process. 

This  increased  understanding  is  reflected  in  the  technology 
decisions  that  are  being  made  in  companies.  In  the  wake  of  a 
wave  of  expensive  technology  projects,  CEOs  are  looking  for 
ways  to  make  their  IT  dollar  go  further.  Robert  N.  Charette, 
president  of  Itabhi  Corp.,  a  risk-management  consultancy  in 
Fredricksburg,  Va.,  sees  the  current  IT  climate  as  a  move 


toward  balancing  risk  and  opportunity.  As  the  following  sto¬ 
ries  illustrate,  senior-level  involvement  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  that  delicate  equilibrium. 

Alcatel:  Keep  It  Simple 

When  Serge  T churuk  took  over  as  CEO  of  the  troubled  elec¬ 
tronics  and  telecom  giant  in  1995,  he  chose  simplify  as  his 
business  and  technology  watchword. 

Tchuruk  faced  the  task  of  reorganizing  a  corporate  con¬ 
glomerate  so  bloated  and  unwieldy  that  wits  joked  you  could 

sell  an  Alcatel  company  to  Alcatel 
at  least  twice  before  anybody  real¬ 
ized  it  already  owned  it.  With  800 
legally  independent  companies 
under  its  belt,  the  organizational 
and  reporting  structure  at  Alcatel 
was  a  mess. 

His  first  order  of  business  was 
to  restructure  and  streamline  the 
Paris-based  company  through  judi¬ 
cious  consolidation  and  sales  of  some  businesses.  But  the  task 
has  presented  unique  technology  challenges  for  T churuk.  He 
wants  Alcatel  trimmed  to  one  company  per  country,  creating 
a  basis  for  streamlined  IS  systems  such  as  a  common  finance 
system — a  task  that  will  eventually  crop  800  systems  down 
to  around  130. 

Unlike  many  of  its  peers,  however,  Alcatel  has  chosen  to 
address  those  challenges  by  walking  rather  than  running,  a 
board-level  decision  based  on  some  recent  big-budget  IT  busts. 
For  example,  the  company  has  gone  through  very  expensive 


hen  CIOs  present  a  capital  request  to  the 
board,  directors  now  say,  ‘OK,  demonstrate  to 
me  how  IT  is  a  competitive  weapon.’ 
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92%  OF  ALL  LARGE-SCALE  SOFTWARE 
DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS  FAIL. 

Introducing  the  TenFold  Guarantee 

So  there  you  are,  balancing  the  apple,  and 
hoping  the  archer  defies  the  odds.  Talk 
about  a  do -or- die  situation.  At  TenFold, 
we  know  that  developing  core  software 
applications  is  critical  to  the  profit  and 
even  the  survival  of  your  company.  And 
currently,  92%  of  large  development 
projects  either  grossly  exceed  their  budget 
and  time  frame,  or  companies  scrap  them 
completely.  Do  you  see  the  arrow  coming? 
Now  consider  the  TenFold  Guarantee:  We 
deliver  large-scale,  survival- dependent 
applications  on  time  and  on  budget,  or  you 
get  all  your  money  back,  every  cent.  You 
see,  we  don’t  miss.  You  might  say  we  have 
straighter  arrows  in  our  quiver.  So  give  us 
a  call,  or  visit  our  Web  site.  We’re  TenFold. 
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SAP  implementations  in  the  past  few  years,  only  to  find  out  that 
its  finance  system  worked  in  just  two  countries. 

The  frustrations  that  arose  from  that  experience  convinced 
the  board  of  directors  and  Roland  Scheel,  Alcatel’s  director 
of  advanced  technologies,  business  processes  and 
information  systems,  that  future  IT  investments 
needed  a  new  path.  “An  SAP  project  can  cost 
around  $100  million,”  says  Scheel,  and  people 
take  notice  when  that  project  is  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  decision  from  management  was  clear: 

“We  will  go  a  different  way,”  he  says. 

That  different  way  will  kick  in  with  the  next 
big  project,  a  customer  order  fulfillment  system. 

The  company  had  planned  another  full-blown 
SAP  project,  but  in  light  of  their  previous  experi¬ 
ences  Scheel  and  Tchuruk  swore  off  the  whole- 
hog  implementation  in  favor  of  a  modular  approach.  Scheel 
and  his  team  will  analyze  the  existing  customer  order  systems 
and  identify  holes  that  SAP  can  fill.  Then  they’ll  find  the  mod¬ 
ule  that  works  best  and  integrate  it  into  the  existing  mainframe 
technology.  The  company  has  also  divided  the  project  into  a 
series  of  smaller,  more  manageable  projects  that  will  take  a 
maximum  of  six  months  to  complete.  Scheel  says  the  new 
approach  could  cost  as  little  as  one-tenth  of  a  regular  SAP 
implementation  while  providing  80  percent  of  the  required  func¬ 


tionality  in  a  short  time.  “It’ll  go  faster  and  cost  less,”  he  says, 
and  hopefully  Alcatel  will  reap  the  rewards  immediately — 
instead  of  years  down  the  road. 

Saab:  Keep  It  Inexpensive 

When  Manby  left  his  job  as  regional  manager  of  Saturn  Corp. 
to  become  CEO  of  Saab  Cars  USA  in  June  1996,  one  of  his 


first  priorities  was  to  refocus  the  company’s  IT  investment 
strategy.  Part  of  the  problem  lay  with  the  IT  director,  who 
Manby  says  “was  constantly  chasing  new  technologies  and 
was  not  disciplined  about  [identifying]  the  business  problem 

All  of  us  CEOs  feel  a  sense  of  pressure 
to  be...reading  everything  we  can  get 
our  hands  on  about  technology. 
Otherwise,  you’ll  be  left  in  the  dust. 

-JOEL  MANBY,  CEO,  SAAB  CARS  USA 


first.”  But  Manby  knew  that  he  needed  to  get  involved  too. 
“  [My  role  is  to]  ask  all  the  tough  questions  and  cut  to  the  heart 
of  the  issue,”  he  says.  “I  want  to  know:  What  are  we  trying 
to  accomplish?  What  will  be  the  business  result?  Is  it  achiev¬ 
able?”  And  rather  than  drag  the  company  through  a  drawn- 
out  implementation,  which  tries  to  solve  everything  at  once, 
Manby’s  preference  is  to  just  get  something  up  and  running. 
“As  long  as  it’s  scalable  you  can  build  upon  it,”  he  points  out. 

Manby  wanted  to  get  away  from  such  bad-egg  projects  as 
Saab’s  data  warehousing  system,  which  had  already  cost 
the  company  several  million  dollars  despite  having  little 
demonstrable  business  value.  However,  he  did  want  a 
central  system  to  track  each  car  and  its  repair  history. 
Saturn  had  one,  and  it  was  the  backbone  of  the  firm’s  suc¬ 
cessful  customer  service  model.  Manby  wanted  Saab  to 
reap  the  same  benefits,  but  at  $1 1  million  installing  a  sys¬ 
tem  like  those  used  at  Saturn,  Lexus  and  Infiniti  was 
prohibitively  expensive.  Additionally,  the  company  would 
have  to  ask  each  of  its  225  dealers  to  make  a  profit¬ 
crippling  $100,000  investment  in  the  system. 

So  Manby,  working  with  his  new  hire,  CIO  Jerry 
Rode,  came  up  with  an  intranet-based  retail  system  that 
cost  a  fraction  of  the  original  proposal  and  required 
dealers  to  ante  up  only  the  price  of  a  PC  and  some  net¬ 
work  equipment. 

Called  Iris,  or  intranet  retail  information  system,  the 
private  network  lets  Saab  mechanics  view  the  repair  his¬ 
tory  of  every  car,  comment  on  technical  solutions  and 
pull  up  examples  of  how  other  technicians  solved  par¬ 
ticular  problems.  Information  on  car  repairs  and  sales, 
which  used  to  be  batched  monthly,  is  uploaded  in  real¬ 
time  so  that  executives,  dealers  and  technicians  alike 
don’t  have  to  rely  on  outdated  information. 

Manby  is  pleased  with  Iris,  and  the  company  is  now 
reexamining  data  warehousing — with  a  stern  eye  on 
business  value  this  time  around.  For  Manby,  the  extra  scru¬ 
tiny  is  difficult  but  essential.  “All  of  us  [CEOs]  feel  a  sense  of 
pressure  to  be  up  to  speed  and  be  reading  everything  we  can 
get  our  hands  on  about  technology,”  he  says.  “Otherwise, 
you’ll  be  left  in  the  dust.”  HE1 


Staff  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  can  be  reached  at  dduffy@cio.com. 
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Are  you  ready  for  the  new  customer? 


They  are  at  your  web  site. 


E-customers.  A  gold-mine  if  you  can  meet  their  needs.  A  land-mine  if  you  don’t.  This  is 
a  new  breed  of  customer,  one  who  demands  24/7  access  to  your  company.  They  don’t 
care  about  department  boundaries;  they  want  relevant  information  from  a  single  source. 
Deliver  it  and  you’ve  got  a  customer  for  life.  Stumble  and,  well,  the  competition  is  just 
one  click  away.  The  answer  is  to  integrate  your  customer  relationship  management  systems 
with  your  web  site.  And  this  is  where  Vantive  clicks  in. 


Vantive’s  high-performance  architecture  will  help  you  manage  the  explosive  growth  of  the 
e-customer.  It’s  scalable  to  handle  the  multitudes  the  Internet  can  throw  at  you.  It’s  also 
flexible,  easily  fitting  into  complex  and  varied  e-business  systems.  Most  importantly,  it 
unifies  the  interaction  process — with  universal  access  through  web,  client,  or  phone 
routed  through  unified  workflow,  security  and  business  rules.  So  e-customers  get  the 
service  they  want.  And  you  get  the  numbers  you’ve  always  dreamed  about. 

Contact  Vantive  to  receive  a  white  paper  on  e-business. 


the  e-customer  company 
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NEW  PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT 


Where  serious  fun  is  the  root  of  innovation 

BY  TODD  D  AT  Z 


“They’re  here l  ” 

EXECUTIVES  FROM  GARDETTO’S,  A  MILWAUKEE-BASED 
snack  foods  company,  stream  through  the  doors  of  Eureka 
Ranch.  A  two-man  zydeco  band  cranks  out  early  morning 
Cajun  tunes.  Amid  the  high-energy  music,  Doug  Hall  and 
his  staff  greet  their  visitors  with  laughs,  handshakes  and 
platters  of  muffins,  bagels  and  other 
breakfast  goodies.  A  puppy  hustles 
around  the  room,  grabbing  some 
affection  from  the  assemblage  and 
any  wayward  doughnut  crumbs  that 
hit  the  floor.  Hall,  the  opposite  of 


Wall  Street  chic  in  blue  Hawaiian  shirt  and  faded  jeans,  soon 
gathers  his  clients  in  the  center  of  the  living  room  and  wel¬ 
comes  everyone.  A  large  blanket-covered  mound  lurks  near 
his  bare  feet.  After  a  brief  introduction,  in  which  he  notes, 
“Today,  reality  isn’t  relevant,”  Hall  rips  the  blanket  off, 
revealing  a  pile  of  Nerf  guns.  With  a  commando  yell,  he 
grabs  a  foam  assault  rifle  and  starts  firing  away  at  the 

momentarily  shocked  participants.  In 
an  instant,  however,  they  too  join  the 
battle,  blasting  away  at  one  another 
in  a  frenzy  of  multicolored  projectiles 
and  screams.  Let  the  games  begin. 

A  combination  of  Bill  Gates,  Ben 
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IN  THIS  ARTICLE,  YOU  WILL  LEARN 
about 

►  One  proven  method  for  inventing  new 
product  and  positioning  ideas 

►  Using  metrics  to  measure  creative 
processes 
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Franklin  and  Bozo  the  Clown,  Hall  is 
CEO  of  Richard  Saunders  International 
Inc.,  a  company  dedicated  to  helping 
clients  create  breakthrough  ideas  for 
new  products  and  services.  At  his  Eureka 
Ranch  outside  Cincinnati  in  Newtown, 
Ohio,  Hall  hosts  companies  for  inten¬ 
sive  two-and-a-half-day  brainstorming 
sessions,  a  service  he  calls  Eureka 
Inventing.  The  cost  of  a  typical  session, 
from  $75,000  to  $150,000,  has  not 
deterred  the  scores  of  companies — 
including  Compaq  Computer  Corp., 
The  Walt  Disney  Co.  and  Kellogg  Co. — 
that  have  passed  through  his  doors  since 
he  founded  Richard  Saunders  in  1991. 
(The  organization  is  named  for  the 
pseudonym  under  which  Ben  Franklin 
wrote  Poor  Richard’s  Almanack.)  Hall 
says  he  has  worked  on  nearly  200  new 
and  established  products  and  services 
currently  on  the  market.  Recently  Hall 
and  his  client  Gardetto’s  agreed  to  let 
CIO  Enterprise  sit  in  on  their  inventing 


session,  with  two  conditions:  that 
we  participate  in  the  brainstorming; 
and  that  we  not  reveal  any  of  the 
new  product  ideas  that  Gardetto’s 
decides  to  pursue. 

Hall  has  a  method  to  his  mad¬ 
ness,  a  rigorous,  quantifiable  pro¬ 
cess  for  inventing  breakthrough 
ideas  for  clients.  At  his  sessions, 
using  a  process  trademarked  as 
the  Eureka  Stimulus  Response, 
preliminary  research  done  by 
Hall’s  staff  on  the  client  com¬ 
pany  is  used  to  generate  seed 
ideas — the  merest  sparks  that 
will  start  an  idea  bonfire  in  the  group. 
On  the  first  day  of  brainstorming  every 
idea  uttered,  shouted  or  acted  out  is 
written  down,  regardless  of  how  off-the- 
wall  it  seems.  By  the  end  of  the  first  day, 
participants  will  typically  have  generated 
1,500  to  2,000  seed  ideas.  That  may 
sound  unmanageable,  but  one  of  Hall’s 
basic  tenets  is  that  a  high  number  of  raw 


Brainstorming  Technology 

At  Eureka  Ranch,  numbers  mean  everything 


UNLIKE  MANY  CREATIVE 
gurus  hustling 
ideation  wares  in 
the  corporate  market¬ 
place,  Doug  Hall  makes  it 
imperative  that  his  Eureka 
Inventing  processes  are 
quantified  every  step  of 
the  way.  A  University  of 
Oklahoma  study  confirms 
the  value  of  metrics— it 
found  that  the  Eureka 
Stimulus  Response 
method  cranked  out  over 
i,ooo  percent  more  new 
ideas  than  traditional 
brainstorming  methods 
and  generated  558  per¬ 
cent  more  quality  ideas, 
that  is,  ideas  with  above 
average  marketplace 
potential.  The  premise  is 
simple  — quantity  and 


quality  are  related. 

But  there’s  more  to  it 
than  just  spewing  out 
ideas.  After  each  exercise, 
participants  fill  out  a  sur¬ 
vey  about  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  that  exercise.  Hall 
charts  the  results  as  a 
form  of  quality  control, 
tweaking  remaining  exer¬ 
cises  as  needed.  He  also 
uses  the  results  to  decide 
whether  changes  need  to 
be  made  in  the  exercises 
for  future  clients. 

Hall’s  most  ambitious 
use  of  data  to  help  clients 
is  known  as  Merwyn 
Technology,  the  brainchild 
of  Hall  and  Jeff  Stamp,  a 
food  scientist  and  vice 
president  of  Richard 
Saunders  International. 


It’s  a  proprietary  statisti¬ 
cal  simulation  tool  (patent 
pending)  that  forecasts 
customer  reaction  to  new 
product  ideas.  Using  a 
benchmark  base  of  over 
500,000  data  points, 
Merwyn  predicts  how  suc¬ 
cessful  a  new  idea  will  be 
by  comparing  it  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  past  concepts. 
Accordingto  Hall,  corpo¬ 
rate  customers  using  beta 
versions  of  the  tool  have 
achieved  an  ability  to  pre¬ 
dict  with  85  percent  accu¬ 
racy  real  customer  reac¬ 
tion  to  new  product  ideas. 
Merwyn  customers 
include  American  Express 
Co.,  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
and  Johnson  81  Johnson. 

-T.  Datz 
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ideas  leads  to  a  high  number  of  break¬ 
through — “wicked  good”  in  Hall’s  par¬ 
lance — ideas.  Most  clients  walk  away 
with  15  to  40  quality  ideas,  many  of 
which  they  will  pursue  further.  (See 
“Brainstorming  Technology,”  left.) 

That’s  a  lot  of  ideas  for  just  under 
three  days  of  work.  How  does  Hall  do 
it?  Simple:  He  insists  that  the  inventing 
sessions  must  be  fun.  He  likens  the  typ¬ 
ical  corporate  lock-yourself-in-a-con- 
ference-room-and-create-new-ideas  ses¬ 
sion  to  a  mental  skeet  shoot.  Someone 
hollers  “Pull,”  someone  else  squeezes  off 
an  idea  and  someone  else  shoots  it 
down.  Mix  in  the  usual  defensiveness 
and  self-censorship  endemic  to  this 
approach,  and  it’s  not  surprising  that 
only  the  safest,  nonthreatening  ideas 
emerge.  At  Eureka  Ranch,  overloads  of 
stimuli  in  a  fun  environment  are  key  to 
creating  better  ideas.  Instead  of  staring 
at  bad  office  art  on  beige  conference 
room  walls,  participants  brainstorm  in 
an  oversize  kids’  play  room,  replete  with 
video  games,  toys  and  plenty  of  music 
from  the  ranch  jukebox,  which  Hall  uses 
to  get  brains  pumping. 


The  Mission 


Gardetto’s  is  a  family-run 
business  whose  flagship  product 
is  a  snack  mix  called  Snak-ens — 
a  mixture  of  seasoned  pretzels,  rye  crisps 
and  breadsticks.  Nannette  (“Nan”) 
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Deploying  OLAP 


for  Web,  Windows,  Excel, 
or  mobile  users  is  one  thing. 


There  are  many  ways  to  deploy  OLAP  across  the  enterprise.  But  until 
now,  you  needed  separate  servers  to  support  each  type  of  OLAP  user.  Not 
any  more.  The  new  PowerPlay®  Enterprise  Server  from  Cognos  delivers 
powerful  OLAP  for  Web,  Windows,  Excel,  and  mobile  users-all  from  a 
single,  centrally-managed  enterprise  server  that  runs  on  UNIX  and  NT. 


Doing  it  all  from  a 


single 

server 

is  our  thing. 


www.  cognos .  com/fr  eet  rial 

Cognos,  the  Cognos  logo,  Better  Decisions  Every  Day  and  PowerPlay  are  trademarks  of  Cognos  Inc. 


One-step,  cost-efficient  enterprise  OLAP  deployment  and  administration 
from  a  single  server  is  at  last  a  reality  —  regardless  of  how  your  users 
are  connected  —  Web,  WAN,  LAN,  or  mobile.  The  data  itself  can  be 
produced  by  PowerPlay  or  a  wide  range  of  3rd  party  OLAP  services.  All  of 
which  adds  up  to  the  fastest  time  to  results  and  lowest  cost  of  ownership 
of  any  Enterprise  Business  Intelligence  solution  on  the  market  today.  Find 
out  why  PowerPlay  Enterprise  Server  is  an  OLAP  advancement  of  singular 
importance.  Call  us  at  1-800-426-4667 ext.  2099. 


PowerPlay  Enterprise  Server 

Enterprise  OLAP  from  a  Sin 


Orderyour  f 

Tree  30-day  Full  Release  Evaluation  Copy 
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e-business 


fact: 


Powered  by  an  IBM  e-commerce  software 
solution,  REI  is  the  biggest  outdoor  market¬ 
place  on  the  Internet.  Here  you’ll  find  everything  from 

state-of-the-wilderness  gear  you  can  actually  buy  (with  credit  card 
transactions  made  more  secure  by  IBM)  to  clinics  on  basic  outdoor 
skills,  bulletin  boards  on  camping,  climbing,  cycling,  paddling  —  hey, 

you’ve  got  the  idea. 

To  help  create  this  e-marvel,  IBM  software 
provided  the  building  blocks  for  a  range  of 


IBM  e-commerce  software 
solutions  helped  REI 
exceed  their  online  sales 
projections  by  over  360%. 


comprehensive,  end-to-end  solutions.  Proven  products  such  as 
Net.Commerce,  DB2®  Universal  Database™  and  IBM  Firewall  offer  BEI 
the  scalability,  reliability  and  security  it  takes  to  reach,  sell  and 
service  a  most  demanding  bunch  of  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

The  results  have  been  nothing  less  than  astonishing.  In  the  first 
quarter  alone,  REI  Web  sites  generated  sales  that  exceeded  projections 
by  over  360%.  What’s  more,  these  e-sales  were  4  times  the  size  of  those 
in  their  brick-and-mortar  counterparts.  Bottom  line,  REI  is  growing 
profits  far  beyond  its  wildest  expectations. 

REI  is  just  one  example  of  the  thousands  of  e-commerce 
businesses  IBM  software  has  helped  build  and  grow.  From  Web  store¬ 
fronts  to  back-end  links  to  databases  and  transaction  processors,  IBM 
offers  a  robust  array  of  products  simply  unmatched  by  anyone. 
All  backed  by  the  know-how  of  IBM  and  its  Business  Partners. 

To  learn  how  your  company  can  run  more  productively  and 
profitably,  visit  www.ibm.com/software/info/eci/mapinfo-enu  for  your 
free  e-commerce  road  map. 


IBM,  DB2  and  MQSeries  are  registered  trademarks  and  Universal  Database,  WebSphere  and  the  e-business  logo  are  trademarks  of  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation.  Java  and  all  Java-based  trademarks  and  logos  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States,  other 
countries,  or  both.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  the  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©  1999  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


Software  to  build, 
run  and  manage  your 
e-commerce  solution. 


Net.Commerce  enables  you  to 
market  and  sell  your  product 
securely  and  scalably  on  the 
Internet.  It  provides  integrated 
e-commerce  capabilities  from 
catalog  site  creation  to  online 
payments. 

DB2  Universal  Database  has 

the  speed,  scale  and  reliability  to 
meet  any  demand,  with  seamless 
integration  from  virtual  storefront 
to  back-end  systems. 

MQSeries®  helps  you  integrate 
new  and  existing  applications 
into  your  e-commerce  solution. 
Fully  Java™-enabled,  MQSeries  is 
the  world’s  leading  business 
integration  product  and  works 
across  more  than  35  platforms. 

WebSphere™  pulls  business 
functions  from  back-end  systems 
to  serve  customers  on  the  Web. 
Built-in  connectors  to  databases 
and  other  resources  help  meet 
high  transaction  demands  on 
existing  applications. 

Our  free  e-commerce  road  map 
can  show  you  how  to  transform 
your  IT  department  into  a  profit 
center.  Visit  us  at  www.ibm.com/ 
software/info/eci/mapinfo-enu 
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Gardetto,  executive  vice  president,  heard 
about  Hall  from  a  consultant  friend. 
“What  intrigued  me  was  the  process  he 
used,”  she  says.  “A  lot  of  traditional  mar¬ 
keting  people  believe  that  you  start  with 
a  marketing  strategy,  then  build  [a  new 
product]  down  from  that.  Doug  believes, 
as  I  do,  that  you  start  with  an  idea,  a 
product,  then  build  up  to  strategy.” 
Hall’s  promise  to  generate  revolutionary 
new  ideas  rather  than  the  more  com¬ 
mon,  incrementally  new  ideas  churned 
out  in  corporate  America  was  especially 
important.  (For  other  approaches  to  rad¬ 
ical  innovation,  see  “Revolutionary 
Soldiers,”  Page  54.) 

The  snack  mix  world  is  highly  com¬ 
petitive.  Smaller  players  like  Gardetto ’s 
vie  for  a  wedge  of  the  pie  with  market 
behemoth  Frito-Lay  Inc.  Nan  Gardetto 
wants  her  company  to  come  away  from 
Eureka  Ranch  with  new  product  ideas 


that  she  and  her  team  can  immediately 
begin  testing.  “I’m  looking  for  great¬ 
ness,”  she  says.  “I’m  not  looking  for  a 
line  extension  or  just  a  good  idea.  I’m 
looking  for  something  really  break¬ 
through....  Snack  mix  is  now  a  $400  mil¬ 
lion  category.  And  everybody  wants  in.” 

She’s  confident  of  an  ROI  from  the 
Eureka  process.  “One  thing  about  com¬ 
panies  like  ours  is  you’ve  got  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  take  risks.  And  this  is  a  risk,  tak¬ 
ing  15  people  offsite  for  two-and-a-half 
days.  But  it’s  a  calculated  risk — I’m 
going  to  get  something.  [In  addition  to 
new  ideas,]  I’m  building  the  [executive 
staff]  into  a  powerful  team.” 

Seeking  2,000  Ideas 

Following  the  nerf  battle — 
intended  to  strip  away  any  last  ves- 
tiges  of  decorum — the  group 


breaks  into  four  teams,  each  joined  by  a 
couple  of  Trained  Brains.  (Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  Hall  has  a  passion  for  giving  his 
products  and  processes  catchy  names.) 
Trained  Brains  are  the  authors,  scientists, 
artists  and  entrepreneurs  Hall  cultivates 
to  participate  in  his  sessions.  Despite  the 
name,  they  are  not  formally  trained; 
their  training  is  the  varied  backgrounds 
and  experiences  they  bring  to  the  fray. 
They  are  creative  types  who  help  during 
the  brainstorming  exercises — guiding, 
cajoling  and  occasionally  lighting  a  fire 
under  the  stiffer  corporate  characters 
who  would  rather  be  planning  third- 
quarter  budgets  than  sitting  on  a  floor 
getting  their  khakis  wrinkled.  Hall  has 
a  stable  of  a  couple  dozen  Trained  Brains 
and  invites  5  to  10  to  work  with  him 
each  session.  He  gives  them  little  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  client  beforehand — he 
doesn’t  want  them  to  bring  preconceived 
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As  you  begin  to  enhance  your  supply  and 
demand  chain,  one  fact  becomes  alarmingly 
clear:  While  you  have  more  information  than  ev  er, 
it  is  far  less  valuable  than  it  needs  to  be. 

More  than  ever,  you  are  totally  dependent 
upon  the  quality,  reliability  and  usefulness  of 
the  information  that  flows  from  one  end  of 
your  company  to  the  other. 


What  you  need  is  something  we  at 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  call  “intelligent  information.” 
Information  that  is  organized,  analyzed, 
enhanced  and  helpful  in  forecasting  the  future. 
Information  that  is  derived  from  the  largest 
database  of  its  kind — one  that  contains 
information  on  more  than  50  million  businesses 
worldwide— updated  950,000  times  a  day. 


Information  that  could  mean  the  difference 
between  fact  and  fiction,  profit  and  loss. 

To  learn  more  about  how  D&B  can  help 
w  ith  your  information  needs,  call  1-800-513-8931 
or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.dnb.com. 


DS 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 


NEW  PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT 


notions  but  to  come  in  as  naive  partici¬ 
pants,  unafraid  of  fomenting  creative 
unrest.  Trained  Brains  for  Gardetto’s 
session  include  David  Wecker,  newspa¬ 
per  columnist  and  radio  talk-show  host 
in  Cincinnati,  and  Craig  Kurz,  a  Hall 
client  and  president  of  Cincinnati-based 
Honey  baked  Hams.  A  few  of  Hall’s  12- 
person  staff  also  participate. 

With  a  goal  of  generating  as  many 
new  product  and  positioning  ideas  as 
possible  by  day’s  end,  Hall  continually 
reminds  the  troops  that  no  idea  is  too 
radical:  “Respect  the  newborns... tomor¬ 
row  we’ll  strangle  them.”  Because 
Gardetto’s  is  in  the  snack  business,  Hall 
uses  food  products  in  the  first  exercise  to 
help  stimulate  ideas.  Cans  of  baked 


beans,  bags  of  cookies  and  competitors’ 
snack  foods  litter  the  floor,  fodder  for 
idea-hungry  brains.  The  teams  furiously 
write  down  answers  to  questions  that 
Hall  throws  out:  What  do  you  feel  when 
you  eat  Gardetto’s?  What  do  you  like 
about  the  labels?  After  the  brainstorm¬ 
ing,  each  team  forwards  a  smorgasbord 
of  new  product  ideas.  A  taste  or  two: 

“Dusters — mood  food — something 
you  sprinkle  over  Gardetto’s.  It  can  give 
you  a  sassy  flavor  or  a  salty  flavor.  ” 


Industrial-Strength 

Creativity 


The  CEO  of  Richard  Saunders  International 


helps  companies  think  big 


Doug  hall’s  entrepreneurial  skills  began  to  take  shape  around  age  12, 
when  he  performed  magic  tricks  under  the  moniker  Merwyn  the  Magician 
(named  after  his  father).  After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Maine 
with  a  degree  in  chemical  engineering,  Hall  joined  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  as  a  brand 
manager.  He  spent  10  years  at  the  consumer  products  giant  and  became  the  com¬ 
pany’s  first  and  only  master  marketing  inventor.  But  even  though  P&G  gave  him 
unparalleled  license  to  invent,  the  fact  remained 
that  it  was  a  corporation  with  rules  and  memos  and 
pinstripes.  At  age  32  Hall  quit  the  company  and 
founded  Richard  Saunders  International  Inc.  in  his 
house  in  Newtown,  Ohio.  As  his  business  grew,  he 
moved  into  a  160-year-old  mansion,  which  is  now 
dubbed  Eureka  Mansion.  When  Hall  needed  even 
more  room,  he  built  Eureka  Ranch  next  door. 

Hall’s  inventing  sessions  don’t  begin  when  the 
client  arrives  at  the  ranch.  Before  Gardetto’s  gig  at 
Eureka  Ranch,  Hall  spoke  with  Executive  Vice 
President  Nannette  Gardetto  and  other  executives  a 
number  of  times  and  flew  to  Milwaukee  for  a  day¬ 
long  visit.  There  he  got  a  clear  understanding 
of  her  objectives  and  strategic  plans  and  also 
gathered  Gardetto’s  market  and  customer 
research.  Hall  and  staff  also  spent  time  with 
consumers  and  reviewed  Hall’s  private  data¬ 
base  of  thousands  of  new  business  ideas 
created  and  tested  by  companies  (see 
“Brainstorming  Technology,”  Page  40). 

Besides  gaining  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  Gardetto’s,  the  research  generated  stimuli 
that  was  used  during  the  brainstorming  process. 

In  addition  to  Eureka  Inventing  sessions,  the  ranch  offers  a  few  other  programs. 
One  of  these  is  Capitalist  Creativity,  an  intensive  one-day  seminar  designed  to  train 
clients  in  creating  big  ideas,  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  positioning  products  for 
maximum  sales  success.  Another  is  Trailblazer,  which  is  aimed  at  jump-starting 
established  brands.  And  not  all  clients  are  from  the  private  sector— even  a  member 


prtc/utfe  0n 

pO'ri/'jpng 


of  Congress  has  used  Hall’s  services.  In  1998  Hall’s  company  earned  the  George 
Land  World  Class  Innovator  Award  based  on  the  company’s  commitment  to 
research  and  development  of  leading-edge  creativity  systems. 

Hall  is  not  humble  about  his  new-product-idea  methods.  His  goal?  “Within  5  to 
10  years,  Eureka  will  become  the  definitive  way  to  brainstorm  and  create  ideas.” 

-T.  Datz 


“Invent  a  rice  noodle  snack  that 
would  expand  in  water.  We’ll  call  it  the 
Gar-chia  [based  on  the  classic  mail¬ 
order  product  from  late-night  TV].  ” 

The  air  vibrates  with  chaotic  energy  as 
laughter,  cheers  and  whoo-whooing  for 
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When  Having  Just  A  Little  Information  Isn’t  Enough. 


Get  Accurate  Telephone  Data  In  Seconds. 


Don’t  set  burned  by  a  data  provider 
that  can’t  deliver  the  information  you 
need  -  when  you  need  it. 

InfoBase™  TeleSource  from  Acxiom® 
is  now  available  throush  the  Acxiom  Data 
Networks  That  means  you  set  data  on 
demand  from  your  desktop  PC  in  mere 
seconds.  It’s  the  fastest  way  to  set  reverse  phone 
appends  or  phone  appends  anywhere. 

Reverse  Phone  Append  -  if  your  call  center 
captures  incomins  phone  numbers,  we  can  append 
the  name  and  address  of  your  caller  instantly.  It’s 
the  best  way  to  save  time  and  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  your  in-bound  callers. 


Phone  Append  -  if  you  have  a 
database  of  customers  and  need  their 
phone  numbers,  you  can  send  us  your 
file  throush  the  Acxiom  Data  Network 
and  have  their  numbers  added  within 
hours.  It’s  fast,  economical  and  you  can 
do  it  from  your  desktop  PC. 

Plus,  InfoBase  TeleSource  sives  you  information 
on  35  million  phone  listinss  not  found  in  any  other 
published  source. 

So,  if  you’re  ready  fora  meaninsful  relationship 
with  prospects  and  customers,  call  Acxiom  today. 
It’s  a  perfect  match. 


AcxiomDataNetwork.com 


For  a  match  made  in  heaven,  call  Acxiom  at  1*800*646*8495. 


ACXIOM 

Call  or  visit  our  website  at  www.acxiom.com 
for  your  free  executive  guide  on  managing  data  assets. 
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Spot  the  fT  i 


With  buying  decisions  moving  at  such  a 
fggof  frenetic  pace,  trusted  information  is  more 
critical  than  ever.  Which  is  why  technology 
buyers  turn  first  to  IDG  publications.  For  more 
than  30  years,  IDG's  award-winning  editorial  has 
captured  every  critical  trend,  product,  issue  and 
personality  of  the  Information  Age.  Through  our 
leading  technology  publications,  we  provide 
honest,  insightful  analysis  based  on  the  needs 
of  IT  decision  makers.  Answers  that  enable 
sounder  buying  decisions.  Decisions  that  are 
driving  digital  society. 
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Whether  it’s  IS  or  networking  executives,  technology 
savvy  managers,  systems  integrators,  or  sophisticated 
end  users,  more  forward-thinking  marketers  rely  on 
IDG's  trusted  brands  in  the  US  and  around  the 
world.  The  290  publications,  225  Web  sites, 
research,  books  and  tradeshows  that  are  helping 
to  define  the  Information  Age. 
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NEW  PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT 


good  ideas  spill  together — punctuated 
with  pulsating  tunes  from  the  jukebox, 
like  “Rock  and  Roll  Hootchie  Koo.” 

Cheeseburger  in 
Paradise 

PARTWAY  THROUGH  THE  AFTER- 
noon,  Hall  throws  a  change-up 
and  launches  the  group  into  a 
meditation  exercise.  The  journey,  as  Hall 
calls  it,  aims  to  slow  down  participants’ 
minds  so  that  they  can  think  about 
answers  to  the  question,  “Don’t  sell  me 

snack  mix,  sell  me _ Hall  offers 

analogies:  “Don’t  sell  me  clothes,  sell  me 
attractiveness.  Don’t  sell  me  a  lobotomy, 
sell  me  peace  of  mind.”  The  goal  of  the 
session  is  part  marketing,  part  existen¬ 
tial  philosophy:  What  is  the  higher-order 
calling  of  Gardetto’s  products? 

In  a  soft  voice,  accompanied  by  New 
Age  music,  Hall  guides  the  20-minute 
meditation.  Afterward,  he  spins  Jimmy 
Buffet’s  “Cheeseburger  in  Paradise,” 
while  everybody  records  and  then  shares 
their  thoughts  and  observations.  Though 
a  few  people  might  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  think  about  the  upcom¬ 
ing  Green  Bay  Packers  football  game, 
the  meditation  yielded  plenty  of  posi¬ 
tioning  ideas,  from  “Fun,  kids,  sharing” 
to  “Quality  baked  into  every  bite.” 

At  around  7:30  p.m.,  after  a  gourmet 
dinner  from  the  ranch  chef,  the  day’s 
final  Eureka  exercise  begins.  Teams  write 
down  all  the  new  product  ideas  on  yel¬ 
low  cards  and  the  positioning  ideas  on 
orange  cards.  They  lay  the  cards  out  on 
the  floor,  and  everyone  marks  Xs  on 
their  favorites.  Tom  Mayer,  Gardetto’s 
director  of  human  resources  and  con¬ 
fessed  Woodstock-era  rock-and-roll  afi¬ 
cionado,  plays  jukebox  DJ,  spinning 
tunes  from  The  Doors,  Aretha  Franklin 
and  Steely  Dan  that  keep  the  energy  lev¬ 
els  humming.  “Do  you  remember  the 
band  Wishbone  Ash?”  he  asks  Director 


of  Brand  Marketing  Mike  Curtin. 
Customer  loyalty,  positioning  state¬ 
ments,  slotting  fees,  a  little  Wishbone 
Ash — a  typical  mix  of  ideas  and  stimu¬ 
lus  at  a  Eureka  session. 

The  long  day  ends  around  11  p.m. 
The  Gardetto’s  folks  filter  out  the  door, 
but  Hall  and  the  Trained  Brains  are  just 
getting  started.  They  regroup,  discuss  the 
day,  then  break  off  to  go  through  the 
cards  to  identify  the  favorite  new  ideas. 
Some  of  Hall’s  staff  will  work  through 
the  night  refining  the  ideas  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  next  day’s  session. 

Harnessing  the  Chaos 

After  a  hearty  ranch  break- 
fast,  armed  with  mugs  of  Brain 
Brew  (the  house  coffee),  the 
Gardetto’s  staff  gathers  around  a  large 
board.  Tacked  to  it  are  12  new  product 
ideas  and  19  new  positioning  ideas. 


These  are  the  most  popular  ideas  from 
the  previous  session.  Hall  gives  the 
group  an  hour  to  review  them,  write 
down  their  observations  and  then  vote 
for  their  favorites. 

The  group  spends  the  rest  of  the  day 
discussing  each  idea  in  detail.  After  the 
previous  day’s  anything-that-pops-in- 
your-head  brainstorming,  today  is  more 
focused;  people  sense  that  they’re  dis¬ 
cussing  ideas  that  may  evolve  into  a 
completely  new  line  of  snacks.  But  the 
atmosphere  remains  lighthearted.  Hall, 
in  a  University  of  Maine  sweatshirt  with 
sleeves  drooping  10  inches  over  the  ends 
of  his  fingers,  makes  sure  of  that. 

Mayer  appreciates  the  environment. 
“Just  the  fact  that  a  Nerf  ball  comes 
whistling  at  your  head  [during  an  exer¬ 
cise]  makes  you  think  of  something  dif¬ 
ferent.  [It’s]  harnessed  chaos.  You’d  like 
to  have  it  in  the  office,  but  that’s  not  the 
real  world.” 

Today’s  session  ends  at  dinnertime. 
The  Gardetto’s  team  heads  to  a  nearby 
restaurant  to  relax  and  discuss  the  day’s 
ideas.  Hall  and  his  staff,  meanwhile, 
hunker  down  for  another  long  night. 
They  will  whittle  the  product  and  posi¬ 
tioning  list  down  to  what  they  consider 
the  most  viable  options  and  write  con¬ 
cept  statements  based  on  the  day’s  dis¬ 
cussions.  But  tomorrow’s  presentation 
will  include  more  than  just  words. 
Cincinnati-based  WBK  Design,  led  by 


Just  the  fact  that  a  Nerf  ball  comes 
whistling  at  your  head  during  an  exercise 
makes  you  think  of  something  different . 

-TOM  MAYER,  DIRECTOR  OF  HR,  GARDETTO’S 
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The  two  most  dreaded  words 

business  today . . . 


,  3/ L  X 


Over-  Budget 
Over-  Staffed 
Over  -  Booked 


Under  -  Utilized 
Under  -  Funded 
Under  -  Whelmed 


Finally,  a  welcome  solution  .  .  . 
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NEW  PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT 


Senior  Vice  President  Steve  Klein,  will 
also  work  through  the  night  designing 
packaging  for  each  final  product  idea. 
WBK  will  also  unveil  several  new 
Gardetto’s  logo  designs.  Overnight 
turnaround  is  the  norm  for  Klein,  who 
has  worked  with  Hall  for  12  years.  Hall 
gives  Klein  general  direction,  but  leaves 


Getting  Jiggy  with  It 

How  can  you  create  business-transforming 
ideas  if  you’re  not  having  a  little  fun? 
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Eureka  ranch  is  the  ultimate  playland  for  adult  kids;  after  all,  fun  is  funda- 
mental  to  Doug  Hall’s  mission.  There  are  video  racing  games,  pinball  machines,  an 
air-hockey  table,  a  pool  table,  a  video  golf  game  and  a  CD  jukebox,  all  of  which 
surround  the  living-room  brainstorming  area.  Outside  there  is  a  Ping-Pong  table,  bas¬ 
ketball  and  volleyball  courts,  canoes,  kayaks  and  bikes. 

A  large  Lego  cowboy  statue  stands  in  one  corner  of  the  main  room  (The  Lego  Group  is 
a  client).  A  large  plastic  bin  of  candy  (M&M/Mars  is  also  a  client)  invites  all  but  the  most 
health-conscious  over  for  frequent  sugar  fixes.  A  blue  banner  commemorating  the 
University  of  Maine’s  1993  NCAA  men’s  hockey  championship  hangs  on  another  wall. 
And  perched  on  the  fireplace  sits  a  bust  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  creative  genius 
remains  an  inspiration  to  Hall. 

The  environment  screams  “Let  your  hair  down,  ditch  the  office  personality  and  get 
jiggy  with  it!”  Not  surprising,  it  works.  -T.  Datz 


the  designers  a  lot  of  creative  wiggle 
room.  Think  of  Hall  as  Coach  K.C.  Jones 
and  WBK  as  Bird,  Parish,  McHale,  et  al., 
during  the  great  Celtics  teams  of  the 
1980s.  Sure,  Jones  did  some  coaching, 
but  once  the  game  started,  he  wisely  let 
the  players  work  out  the  details. 

The  payoff 

Another  foggy  morning, 
another  hearty  breakfast,  an¬ 
other  mug  of  Brain  Brew.  Some 
hardcore  video  car-racers  get  in  a  few 
quick  laps. 

Enter  Hall  in  a  long  purple  robe  (still 
barefoot).  He  begins  with  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  their  accomplishments  so  far 
and  things  the  company  should  consider 


Ask  the  Expert 


cio.com 

www.cio.com 

Have  a  question  about  radical  thinking 
and  effective  brainstorming?  Pose  it  to 
Doug  Hall,  founder  of  Richard  Saunders 
International,  a  Newtown,  Ohio-based 
company  that  specializes  in  creativity 
consulting.  CIO’s  Ask  the  Expert  Web 
series  offers  readers  the  chance  to  ask 
questions  of  industry  leaders.  From 
now  until  May  31, 1999,  Hall  will  be 
available  to  offer  tips  and  advice  on 
promoting  product  and  work  process 
innovation.  E-mail  him  your  questions 
at  asktheexpert@cio.com. 


once  the  group  leaves  the  ranch:  Do  you 
jump  right  into  one  of  these  new  prod¬ 
uct/packaging  ideas?  Or  transition  more 
slowly  into  a  new  idea?  Nan  feels  the 
company  must  charge  forward  with  a 
big  bang.  “We  won’t  have  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  our  Gardetto’s  careers  to  do 
a  radical  new  launch — just  boom,  get  it 
out  there,”  she  says. 

Hall  then  unveils  the  design  team’s 
creations — nine  new  logos  and  16  pack¬ 
aging  ideas  for  the  proposed  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Everybody  moves  in  closer;  seeing 
tangible  results  is  rewarding  after  the 
heavy  conceptual  work  of  the  first  days. 
For  the  next  few  hours,  Hall  talks  the 
team  through  the  final  positioning  state¬ 
ment,  then  each  of  the  product  ideas  and 
finally  asks  for  feedback.  Some  products 
are  sent  packing,  like  Bistro  Baguettes 
(sweet  bread  with  raspberry-champagne 
preserves  and  cream  cheese)  and 
Saturday  Night  Snack  ’Ems  (featuring 


Charlie’s  skillet  corn  bread).  But  several 
products  elicit  widespread  support. 
Those  will  get  a  closer  look  back  in 
Milwaukee.  Some  will  survive  to  test 
batch  and  market  testing;  others  will  be 
set  aside  or  shelved  indefinitely. 

By  late  morning,  Nan  is  already  rear¬ 
ranging  flights  to  get  everybody  on  the 
marketing  team  to  fly  home  together.  She 
also  plans  on  immediately  launching  a 
team  of  people  to  work  on  the  new 
ideas.  “I  see  the  first  product  coming  out 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1999,”  she  says, 
sounding  like  a  very  satisfied  customer. 

During  goodbyes,  “Heat  Wave” 
blares  from  the  jukebox.  Out  of  sync 
with  the  chill  of  a  late  autumn  day,  but 
dead  on  in  capturing  the  high-energy 
brainstorming  process  best  described  as 
wicked  fun.  BE1 


Features  Editor  Todd  Datz  can  be 
reached  at  tdatz@cio.com. 
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VALUE 

AWARDS 


Finally,  an  Award  for  IT  That  Honors 
More  Than  Technology 

CIO  created  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  to 
honor  executives  using  innovative  IT  solu¬ 
tions  to  bring  about  real  business  value. 

While  many  awards  programs  focus  on  Best 
Product,  CIO  honors  what  really  counts — making 
a  difference  in  the  way  you  do  business. 


The  Award  for 


Positioning  IT  as  a  Business  Asset 

As  an  executive  who  has  built  an  IT  system 
delivering  both  ROI  and  strategic  value  to  your 
organization,  you  deserve  special  recognition. 
The  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  will  bring  you, 
your  company  and  your  IT  organization  the 
prestige  you  have  earned. 


How  to  Enter 

If  your  IT  system  has  made  a  positive  impact 
on  your  business,  we  encourage  you  to  down 
load  the  application  from  our  Web  site  at 
www.cio.com/eva  or  contact  Lisa  Kerber  at 
508  935-4449. 


Presented  By 

CIO  Communications  Inc 


Proudly  Underwritten  By 


Winners  will  be  featured  in  CIO  on  Feb.  1,  2000,  and  honored  at  an  awards  ceremony  on  Feb.  1,  2000 
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“A  man’s  reach  should 

exceed  his  grasp.” 

-ROBERT  BROWNING 

Revolution^ 


Companies  that  encourage 
breakthrough  research 
understand  that  innovation 
means  more  than  designing 
the  perfect  fly  swatter 

BY  PERRY  GLASSER 


tthe  heart  of  Silicon  Valley  in  Palo 
Alto,  John  Seely  Brown  boards  an 
elevator  in  the  rabbit  warren  of  a 
building  called  Xerox  PARC 
and  greets  a  colleague.  “Still  making 
trouble?”  he  asks. 

“You  bet,”  comes  the  hearty  answer. 
“That’s  good.  That’s  good,”  nods 
Xerox’s  director  of  research.  He  means  it. 
Brown  encourages  his  researchers  to 
upset  apple  carts  and  hurl  the  occasional 


Reader  ROI 

READ  THIS  ARTICLE 

to  learn 

►  The  role  radical  inno¬ 
vation  can  play  in  a 
company’s  success 

►  Why  teamwork 
is  important  to 
maximize  creative 
collaboration 

►  How  some  compa¬ 
nies  attempt  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  future 
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John  Seely  Brown,  Xerox’s 
director  or  research  and 
chief  thinker,  laughs  at 
companies  that  focus 
strictly  on  super¬ 
refinement  kinds  of 
research. 


SB? 


insights,  new  solutions  and  sometimes 
entire  new  businesses.  A  few  miles  south 
down  Route  101  in  Santa  Clara,  3Com 
Corp.  Senior  Vice  President  and  CTO 
John  H.  Hart  agrees.  Hart  says  the  tell¬ 
tale  sign  of  an  important  idea  is  “if  a  lot 
of  people  yell.  That  lets  you  know  it  must 
be  close  to  something  important.”  Hart 
tips  back  his  chair,  laces  his  fingers 
behind  his  neck  and  crosses  his  cowboy 
boots  at  the  ankles  on  the  conference 
table  and  adds,  “No  one  bothers  to  fight 
a  wimpy  notion.” 

Wimps  never  boldly  go  where  no  one 
has  gone  before,  but  that’s  the  only  route 
to  breakthrough  progress— what  some 
experts  call  radical  innovation.  Most 
R&D  shops  cautiously  pursue  low-risk 
incremental  changes  in  existing  prod¬ 
ucts  and  processes,  a  process  known  as 
continuous  innovation.  To  cut  costs  and 
save  big  bucks,  a  program  such  as  Six 
Sigma  refines  business  processes  with 
a  goal  of  achieving  99.999  percent  accu¬ 
racy  (see  “Practice  Makes  Perfect,”  CIO 
Section  2,  Jan.  15, 1999).  Similarly,  a  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  Total  Quality  Management 
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monkey  wrench  that  jams  conventional 


wisdom.  Intellectual  trouble  breeds  new 
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Killer  Ideas 


incrementally  refines  products  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
bottom  line  will  swell  when  customers  are  happy,  an  impor¬ 
tant  competitive  edge.  Certainly  most  diversified  companies 
will  earn  their  bread  and  butter  having  their  R&D  labs  focus 
on  quality.  But  any  company  that  relies  solely  on  step-by- 
step  advancement  risks  suffering  the  fate  of  the  guy  who  per¬ 
fected  the  buggy  whip  just  as  the  final  acre  of  concrete  hard¬ 
ened  on  the  Santa  Monica  Freeway. 

Brown  believes  no  company  can  survive  the  long  haul 
without  accepting  the  risks  that  come  with  a  commitment 
to  radical  innovation.  He  wrinkles  his  nose  at  super-refine¬ 
ment  kinds  of  research  that,  coupled  with  a  merger  strategy, 
have  made  millions  for  such  companies  as  General  Electric 
Co.  What  it  doesn’t  or  can’t  invent,  it  buys.  “  [Chairman  and 
CEO  Jack]  Welch  is  running  an  aggressive  holding  com¬ 
pany,”  Brown  snorts,  “and  that  can  only  go  so  far.” 

But  what  distinguishes  radical  innovation  from  innova¬ 
tion  of  other  kinds?  Can  executives  manage  radical  innova¬ 
tion?  Are  there  ways  to  forecast  the  shape  of  the  future  to 
ensure  that  products  or  processes  that  are  radical  innova¬ 
tions  will  have  a  market?  How  can  shareholders  be  assured 
that  pure  research  won’t  bleed  a  company  white  as  mad  sci¬ 
entists  spend  billions  to  design  a  transverse  warp  drive  pow¬ 
ered  by  dilithium  crystals  (a  project  only  Captains  Kirk, 
Picard  and  Janeway  might  appreciate)? 

What  Is  Radical  Innovation? 

Radical  innovation — also  called  discontinuous  innovation 
to  contrast  it  with  incremental,  continuous  innovation — is 
defined  by  experts  as  the  kind  of  change  that  drastically 
reduces  production  costs,  boosts 
a  product’s  performance  tenfold 
or  creates  an  entirely  new  set  of 
product  performance  features 
(see  “Stops  and  Starts,”  Page 
58).  Under  that  definition,  it’s 
clear  that  radical  innovations 
don’t  just  arrive  on  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  a  Swiss  railroad.  So  can 
they  be  planned?  Joseph  G. 

Morone,  president  of  Bentley 
College  in  Waltham,  Mass., 
and  former  dean  of  the  Lally 
School  for  Management  and 
Technology  at  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Troy,  N.Y.,  has  directed 
studies  that  indicate  radical 
innovations  are,  in  most 
cases,  the  result  of  corpo¬ 
rate  projects  that  zig- 

William  Robinson, 
quality  director  of 
Lucent’s  Bell  Labs,  says 
Lucent  is  working  on 
transistors  that  are  fewer 
than  200  atoms  wide. 
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CIO  ASKED  MARK  P.  RICE, 
principal  investigator  for 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute’s  radical  innovation 
research  project,  to  name 
some  examples  of  radical 
innovations  in  the  20th 
century. 

Medicine:  polio  vaccine, 
gene  splicing 

Energy:  nuclear  power 

Communications:  television, 
communications  satellites 

Computing:  transistor, 
microprocessor,  personal 
computer,  router 

Manufacturing:  assembly 
line,  automation  technologies 

Materials:  fiber  optics 

Transportation:  airplane,  jet 
engine,  containerization 


zagged  over  time — in  some 
cases,  over  20  years.  They 
started  off  in  one  direction, 
got  shelved,  then  later 
resumed,  often  in  a  funda¬ 
mentally  different  form  than 
what  was  initially  imagined. 

Take  penicillin,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  Scottish  scientist  Sir 
Alexander  Fleming  discov¬ 
ered  the  stuff  in  1928,  but 
he  was  looking  for  a  topical 
antiseptic,  and  penicillin 
wasn’t  the  answer.  It  wasn’t 
until  World  War  II  that 
internal  administration  of 
penicillin  was  used  success¬ 
fully  as  an  alternative  to 
sulfa  drugs  for  wounded 
soldiers.  Though  a  failure  as 
an  antiseptic,  penicillin 
became  the  world’s  most 
widely  prescribed  antibiotic. 

Brown’s  derision  of  GE’s 
current  strategies  notwith¬ 
standing,  GE’s  work  on  dig¬ 
ital  X-ray  technology  began 

in  the  1970s  as  part  of  its  aerospace  business,  sputtered  off 
and  on  for  years,  but  was  brought  to  fruition  with  the  advent 
of  the  Internet  and  online  medical  consultations.  GE  Medical 
Systems  is  now  delivering  digital  X-ray  machines.  The  process 
of  radically  innovating  can  be  likened  to  teeing 

off  on  the  14th  hole  and 
111  hooking  your  drive  so  badly 
that  your  ball  disappears 
■  into  the  upper  branches  of 
■'  iB  a  sycamore.  Three  weeks 
1  later  a  hail  storm  knocks  it 
free  and  blows  it  straight 
into  the  cup. 

But  like  art  and  pornogra¬ 
phy,  what  is  radical  may  be 
only  in  the  eye  of  the  behol¬ 
der.  William  V.  Robinson  is 
quality  director  of  Lucent 
Technologies  Inc.’s  Bell  Labs 
in  Murray  Hill,  N.J.,  arguably 
one  of  the  most  famous  corpo¬ 
rate  research  cauldrons  in  the 
world.  Lucent  employs  about 
24,000  scientists  and  engineers 
in  20  countries  around  the 
world  and  produces  patents  at  a 
rate  of  about  3.5  per  business 
day.  Robinson  believes  innova¬ 
tion  is  less  zigzaggy  and  more  like 
a  combination  of  evolutionary 
and  revolutionary  changes — 
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it’s  how  we’ve  built  Fortune  client 


relationships  for  nearly  two  decades”. 
—  Jeffrey  R.  Senger,  President 

Our  clients  know  how  we  earn  trust 


They  know  we  deliver  on  our  word  and 
consistently  satisfy  our  commitments. 

It  happens  after  taking  the  time  to 
understand  your  needs, ‘what  your 
concerns  are  V what’s  on  your  wish 
list’; ‘what’s  your  overall  vision’. We’ll 
collaborate  with  you  to  resolve  the 
requirements,  the  plan,  the 
implementation.  No  strong  arm, 

“your  solution  . . .  your  future”. 

But,  if  you  need  a  strong  partner 
to  leverage  open  systems  and  smooth 
platform  transitions  using  newer 
technologies,  let’s  build  trust,  let’s  talk. 

800.967.0156 

www.sencoinc.com 
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incremental  changes  accrue,  reach  a  critical  mass  of  cate¬ 
gorical  change  and  then  tumble  into  a  development  that  is 
undeniably  different.  He  cites  how  the  vacuum  tube  begot 
the  transistor,  which  begot  the  printed  circuit,  which  begot 
the  microcircuit,  which  begot  the  microchip — all  so  we  can 
play  electronic  solitaire  with  more  computing  power  on  our 
laps  than  was  available  to  the  team  that  first  split  the  atom. 
Lucent  is  presently  working  on  transistors  that  are  fewer  than 
200  atoms  wide.  “We’re  pushing  the  limits  of  physics,” 
Robinson  says.  He  expects  that  soon  a  way  of  painting  those 
circuits  on  an  organic  emulsion,  something  less  brittle  than 
silicon,  will  become  possible.  Translation:  We’ll  be  buying 
computers  printed  on  plastic  sheets  we  can  roll  up  and  carry 
in  our  hip  pockets  or  pin  to  walls  and  ceilings. 


cal  innovation  on  a  budget  identify  market  opportunities, 
match  those  market  opportunities  to  company  strengths  and 
then  focus  on  “execution,  execution  and  execution.”  He 
thinks  it  unfortunate  that  Wall  Street’s  short-term  focus  on 
profits  forces  a  CEO  to  walk  a  delicate  line  while  guiding  a 
company  into  the  future.  That  situation  creates  internal  ten¬ 
sions  in  a  company,  Tuffile  says.  “Competition  [between 
R&D  groups]  and  the  traditional  business  units  is  a  war  that 
never  stops.” 

Collaborating  on  the  Future 

Finding  dollars  is  always  tough,  but  the  most  important  step 
any  executive  can  take  to  manage  innovation  is  to  create  a 
regular  procedure  to  forecast  things  to  come.  It  may  sound 


Stops  and  Starts 

An  ongoing  study  looks  at  breakthrough  ideas 

WHAT’S  SO  RADICAL  ABOUT  RADICAL  INNOVATION?  THAT’S  THE  QUESTION  A 
team  of  researchers  at  the  Lally  School  of  Management  &  Technology  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (RPI)  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  asked  themselves.  The 
researchers  worried  that  U.S.  companies’  focus  on  incremental  improvements—creating 
the  perfect  paper  clip  —  in  recent  years  was  stifling  breakthrough  research,  the  kind  of 
research  that  historically  has  been  a  key  factor  in  U.S.  global  economic  leadership.  In  1994 
they  kicked  off  a  still  ongoing  study  funded  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  in  New  York 
City.  Under  the  direction  of  Joseph  G.  Morone,  now  president  of  Bentley  College  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  and  Mark  P.  Rice,  principal  investigator  for  the  Rensselaer  radical  innovation 
research  project,  the  team  defined  radical  innovation  as  events  that  had  the  potential  to 

■  Create  an  entirely  new  set  of  product  performance  features. 

■  Reduce  product  costs  by  at  least  30  percent. 

■  Produce  a  fivefold  to  tenfold  performance  boost  for  a  product. 

The  RPI  team  decided  to  track  radical  innovation  at  mature  companies.  Working  with  such 
stalwarts  as  General  Electric  Co.,  Texas  Instruments  Inc.,  United  Technologies  Corp.,  Otis 
Elevator  Co.,  General  Motors  Corp.  and  DuPont  Co.,  the  research  team  has  gathered  evi¬ 
dence  demonstrating  that  radical  innovation  in  a  mature  organization  is  discontinuous. 

“It’s  an  iterative  process  of  probing  and  learning,”  says  Morone,  who  points  out  that  of  27 
projects  studied,  17  were  outgrowths  of  past  projects.  -P.  Glasser 


Partnering  for  Dollars 

No  one  can  realistically  budget  and 
plan  a  project  that  will  take  decades, 
but  astute  executives  take  measures 
that  attempt  to  make  workplaces  boil 
with  creativity  (see  “Daydream 
Believer,”  Page  60).  But  like  any  other 
investment,  executives  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  justify  heavy  spending  on 
R&D  to  shareholders. 

Polaroid  Corp.,  the  Cambridge, 

Mass. -based  company  that  pioneered 
instant  photography — a  break¬ 
through  product  if  there  ever  was 
one — has  suffered  from  declining 
interest  in  its  core  technology.  While 
its  passport  and  driver’s  license  photo 
business  continues  at  a  reasonably 
robust  pace,  the  consumer  side  of 
imagery  is  more  and  more  a  digital 
phenomenon.  It’s  tough  to  sell  tradi¬ 
tional  film,  instant  or  otherwise,  to 
people  who  are  setting  up  Web  pages 
to  show  off  their  kids,  the  dog  and 
this  year’s  Christmas  tree.  Bottom 
line?  Polaroid  needs  a  new,  break¬ 
through  product,  and  they  need  it 
yesterday. 

But  when  cash  flow  is  anemic, 

R&D  capital  is  hard  to  come  by.  Fred 
Tuffile,  Polaroid’s  vice  president  of 
technology  and  business  develop¬ 
ment,  follows  a  strategy  that  spreads  the  risks  of  R&D 
through  joint  development  programs  among  a  number  of 
strategic  business  partners.  Understandably  reticent  on 
details  of  which  companies  Polaroid  has  partnered  with  and 
the  specific  radical  new  products  in  the  works,  Tuffile  says 
Polaroid  has  funded  its  research  with  a  little  of  everything. 
Sometimes  projects  get  funded  by  soliciting  government 
grant  money  to  support  basic  research  or,  on  a  rare  occasion, 
dollars  are  found  by  giving  grants-in-aid  to  university  scien¬ 
tists  in  situations  where  funds  are  matched  by  other  organi¬ 
zations.  Tuffile  recommends  that  executives  pursuing  radi- 


like  crystal  ball  gazing  or  relying  on  the  Psychic  Hotline,  but 
there  are  effective  ways  to  convene  predictive  think  tanks, 
both  on  a  small  and  large  scale. 

Though  IBM  Corp.  has  fewer  financial  worries  than 
Polaroid,  it  is  no  less  bottom-line  oriented.  However,  the  ven¬ 
erable  Armonk,  N.Y.-based  manufacturer  of  computer  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  can  afford  to  devote  resources  to  imag¬ 
ining  the  future.  Fifteen  years  ago,  more  than  a  few  observers 
were  predicting  IBM’s  imminent  demise,  precisely  because 
the  company  had  grown  rusty  at  posing  and  answering  that 
very  question.  Grossly  underestimating  the  impact  of  the 
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CABLE  &  WIRELESS  Cable  &  Wireless  USA  has  it.  We  have  terabytes  of  information  —  or  take  tens 
USA 

one  of  the  most  powerful,  most  reliable  of  millions  of  hits  —  in  total  confidence. 
Internet  backbones  on  the  planet.  See  for  yourself  at  traffic.cwusa.com. 
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data  and  applications.  Letting  you  move  you  can  visit  us  at  www.cwusa.com. 
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desktop  computer,  the  mainframe 
manufacturer  seemed  to  be  drifting 
into  an  ever-deepening  sea  of  red 
ink.  Now,  IBM  keeps  the  future 
directly  in  its  sights  by  allocating 
people’s  time  and  corporate  dol¬ 
lars  to  research  “jams,”  opportu¬ 
nities  for  people  to  be  extempo¬ 
raneous  and  creative.  According 
to  Paul  Horn,  IBM’s  senior  vice 
president  and  director  of 
research,  the  most  frequently 
asked  question  at  such  sessions 
is,  “What  will  the  world  be  like 
20  years  from  now?”  In  search 
of  tomorrow,  executives,  mar- 
keting  and  salespeople, 
researchers  and  customers 
regularly  meet  in  a  variety  of 
settings.  Chairman  and  CEO  Lou  Gerstner  likes  to 
mix  it  up  with  high  school  kids  at  IBM’s  annual  Summer 
Jam.  Part  festival,  part  summer  camp  and  part  think  tank, 
Summer  Jam  brings  more  than  1,000  students  from  around 
the  world  together  in  person  and  via  the  Internet  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  task — to  imagine  the  future. 

At  Xerox  PARC,  Brown  also  champions 
bringing  together  diverse  thinkers  to  brainstorm. 

In  addition  to  students,  researchers  work  with 
other  scientists,  visual  artists  and  MBAs. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  not  to  get  the  future 
right  but  to  stimulate  people’s  thinking  with  vig¬ 
orous,  fresh,  new  ideas.  (For  a  look  at  creative 
brainstorming,  see  “Romper  Ranch,”  Page  38.) 

Horn,  who  coordinates  all  the  jams  at  IBM,  says 
three  ingredients  are  necessary  for  creating  a  cre¬ 
ativity  hothouse. 

■  Be  sure  that  innovators  always  have  one  foot 
in  the  real  world  by  avoiding  any  system  that 
separates  researchers  from  market  develop¬ 
ment;  a  researcher  should  follow  through  on 
a  project  until  it  becomes  a  line  of  business. 

■  Recruit  the  very  best  researchers  available  with 
offers  that  mix  compensation  incentives, 
opportunities  for  personal  growth  and  the 
time  to  pursue  research  passions. 

■  Invest  in  technology  and  organizational  struc¬ 
tures  that  enhance  collaboration  and  knowl¬ 
edge  sharing. 

Members  of  the  scientific  community  have 
long  had  a  history  and  culture  of  knowledge 
sharing.  Archimedes  did  not  shout,  “Eureka!” 
and  run  naked  from  his  bath  through  the  streets 
of  Syracusa  in  an  effort  to  keep  his  discovery  all 
to  himself.  In  a  corporate  setting,  however,  spe¬ 
cial  care  must  be  paid  to  encourage  people  to 
work  together.  “We’ve  worked  hard  to  create  an 
environment  where  people  are  at  ease  putting 
their  work  on  the  line,”  Horn  says.  At  every  level 


Terry  Fadem,  DuPont’s  director  of  corporate 
new  business  development,  says 
teamwork  is  the  key  ingredient  in 
creative  thinking. 

of  research,  individuals  know  that 
they  are  being  evaluated  on  their 
performance  as  part  of  a  team,  not 
on  the  positive  or  negative  outcome 
of  a  research  project.  If  your  super¬ 
computer  loses  the  chess  match  to 
world  champion  Gary  Kasparov,  it’s 
no  big  deal  provided  a  lot  is  learned 
about  deep  computing.  If  enough  is 
learned  that  the  machine  wins  the 
rematch,  well,  that’s  just  icing  on  Big 
Blue’s  cake. 

Like  IBM,  DuPont  Co.  also  encour¬ 
ages  knowledge  dissemination  and 
teamwork.  Terry  Fadem,  director  of 
corporate  new  business  development, 
reports  that  part  of  DuPont’s  research 
budget  has  been  invested  in  Lotus  Notes, 
creating  a  virtual  community  for  the  company’s  4,000 
researchers  worldwide.  Fadem  zeroes  in  on  teamwork  as  the 
key  ingredient  for  creativity  at  the  Wilmington,  Del. -based 
science  company.  “[Information  technology]  encourages 

quick  cross-fertilization  of 
ideas,”  Fadem  says. 

Fadem  concedes  that  a 
company  that  does  not  go 
after  incremental  product 
improvement  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  to  pay  for  pure  sci¬ 
ence,  but  he  leaves  the  super¬ 
refinement  to  others.  Fadem 
leads  the  quest  at  DuPont  for 
“the  ah-ha  discovery,”  his 
term  for  radical  innovation. 
In  Fadem’s  opinion,  ah-ha 
moments  spring  from  dis¬ 
continuities  in  the  market¬ 
place.  For  example,  in  the 
1980s  DuPont  labs  did  a  bit 
of  genetic  engineering  with 
spiders  in  order  to  study  the 
spider  dragline  silk.  “We  still 
don’t  sell  spider  silk,”  Fadem 
admits,  but  he  justifies  such 
research  by  quoting  Louis 
Pasteur:  “Chance  favors  the 
prepared  mind.”  And  pre¬ 
pared  minds  in  a  prepared 
organization  have  much 
better  odds  of  long-haul 
survival.  EE1 


Senior  Writer  Perry  Glasser 
can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
glasser@cio.com. 


Daydream  Believer 

Nine  ways  to  foster  radical 

innovation 

1  Articulate  holy  grails 

2  Articulate  strategic  intent 

3  Issue  requests  for  proposals 

4  Convene  think  tanks 

5  Promote  connections  to  external 
sources,  such  as  professional 
journals  and  conferences 

;0  Conduct  technology  forecasting 
exercises 

7  Include  activities  that  foster  idea 
generation  in  standard  R&D 
procedures 

g  Create  the  “sand  box,”  an  environ¬ 
ment  where  creative  thinking  can 
take  place 

9  Rotate  talent  through  different 
departments 

ADAPTED  FROM  “UNNATURAL  ACTS:  BUILDING  THE  MATURE 

FIRM’S  CAPABILITY  FOR  BREAKTHROUGH  INNOVATION,”  BY 

RICHARD  LEI FE R  AND  MARK  P.  RICE  (AUGUST  1998) 
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One  advantage  to  not 

having  old  technology. 


We  don’t  have  to  try  selling  it  to  you. 

Unlike  communications  companies  that  have  been  around  forever,  we’re  not  stuck  with  an  outdated  network 
we’li  try  dumping  on  you,  Whatever  you  need:  Frame-Relay,  ATM  or  IP,  Qwest  is  the  network  that  delivers  it 
better,  Because  Qwest  is  the  network  with  bandwidth  to  spare.  So  if  you’re  looking  for  a  better  return  on  your 
IT  investments,  visit  qwest.com  and  find  out  how  to  take  advantage  of  our  network, 
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Consultants  clamor  for  companies’ 
attention  and  KM  dollars. 


But  who’s  offering  what? 

BY  GARY  ABRAMSON 


ON  THE 


MIDWAY 


undits  touting  the  present  as  “the  knowledge  era”  could  be  lulling  com¬ 
panies  into  a  false  sense  of  confidence.  Though  it’s  a  broadly  accurate  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  new  business  environment,  it’s  a  bit  like  the  per  capita  income 
figure  of  a  developing  nation  — it  can  mask  the  huge  inequalities  underly¬ 
ing  a  reassuring  average.  A  look  behind  the  lively  facade  of  the  knowledge 

economy  would  likely  reveal  a  minority  of 
knowledge-rich  and  knowledge-skilled 
companies  and  a  ponderous  majority  of 
knowledge-clumsy  businesses  that  need 
some  help  entering  the  fray. 

Much  of  corporate  America  eagerly 
seeks  that  help,  or  intends  to  soon,  judging 
by  the  activity  of  consultancies  and  the 
stunning  profusion  of  KM-related  confer¬ 
ences.  “We  think  next  year  there  will  be  an 
enormous  boom  for  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment,”  says  Richard  j.  Stuckey,  a  Chicago- 
based  partner  for  Andersen  Consulting  (AC), 
who  coordinates  approximately  75  knowledge  management  consultants 
within  the  technology  group  he  leads.  As  corporate  attention  turns  from 
Y2K  to  KM  over  the  next  year,  Stuckey  expects  the  number  of  his  knowledge 


Reader  RQI 

READ  THIS  OVERVIEW 
of  knowledge  management 
consultants  to  learn 

►  How  the  big  names  in 
consulting  approach  KM 

►  The  philosophical  difference 
between  IT  and  management 
consultants 

►  Where  to  look  for  particular 
services 
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management  consultants  to  rise  to  170. 
At  Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  KM  partner  Peter 
Novins  concurs.  “A  lot  of  [KM’s  dramatic 
growth]  has  to  do  with  early  adopters 
having  sufficient  data  to  make  the  second- 
wave  companies  feel  there  is  real  benefit 
to  be  had.”  Descriptions  of  successful  KM 
projects  given  at  conferences  and  in  the 
press  have  increased  awareness  and  client 
inquiries,  Novins  says. 


other  companies  crow  about.  And  some 
have  heard  vendor  pitches  of  knowledge 
management  products  and  wonder 
about  their  value. 

The  first  question  for  most  companies 
should  be  what  sort  of  business  prob¬ 
lems  can  knowledge  management 
address?  The  sweep  of  activities  consul¬ 
tants  offer  under  the  KM  label  is  entic¬ 
ingly  and  frustratingly  broad.  Systems 


Arthur  D.  Little  (ADL),  a  Cambridge, 
Mass. -based  management  consultancy, 
also  helps  clients  manage  knowledge  the 
way  a  professional  services  organization 
does.  ADL  combines  its  traditional 
strength  in  IT  for  business  strategy  with 
its  background  in  organizational  learn¬ 
ing  (boosted  by  its  acquisition  of  Peter 
Senge’s  Innovation  Associates  in  1995). 
“We  train  clients  to  maintain  the  pro- 


“We  feel  very  strongly  about  what 

we  call  a  knowledge  agenda,  shaping 
an  agenda  at  the  CEO  or  the  COO  level.” 

-DOROTHY  YU,  LEADER  OF  GLOBAL  KM  PRACTICE,  P  R  I  C  E  W  AT  E  R  H  O  U  S  E  C  O  O  P  E  R  S 


i 
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PricewaterhouseCoopers  LLP’s  (PWC) 
annual  survey  of  CEOs  at  the  World 
Economic  Lorum’s  annual  meeting  this 
year  found  that  97  percent  of  senior 
executives  believe  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  is  a  critical  issue  for  them.  In 
Europe,  KPMG  LLP  canvassed  100 
executives  at  the  largest  companies, 
and  87  percent  said  their  companies 
were  either  considering  or  actually 
engaged  in  knowledge  management 
projects  with  consultants.  Stephen 
Cranford,  a  partner  in  charge  of 
KPMG’s  newly  developed  KM 
Solutions  practice  in  Annapolis,  Md., 
predicts,  “Within  the  next  three  to  five 
years,  I  would  say  almost  all  businesses  44 
will  be  engaged  in  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  initiatives.” 

Yet  knowledge  management  is  still 
subject  to  dozens  of  definitions.  Most, 
however,  contain  as  a  common  thread 
the  objective  of  enabling  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  improve  its  results  or  operations 
by  developing  a  framework,  discipline 
and  IT-supported  practice  for  collecting, 
vetting  and  sharing  enterprise  knowl¬ 
edge.  Some  executives  approach  con¬ 
sultants  with  requests  to  create  knowl¬ 
edge-sharing  environments,  hoping  that 
professional  service  firms  that  live  and 
breathe  by  sharing  expertise  can  trans¬ 
fer  some  of  their  own  lessons  to  clients. 
Other  business  people,  returning  from  a 
conference  on  the  booming  field  of 
knowledge  management,  want  to  adopt 
some  of  the  practices  they’ve  just  seen 


integrators  and  the  consulting  arms  of 
the  Big  Live  accounting  firms  increas¬ 
ingly  offer  KM  services  in  conjunction 
with  the  IT  implementations  they  are 
known  for,  such  as  ERP.  But  KM  lead¬ 
ers  at  those  firms  insist  that  they  too  pro¬ 
vide  clients  with  a  battery  of  strategic 
consulting  skills,  not  standalone  IT.  The 
traditional  strategy  firms  tend  to  look 
askance  at  KM  when  it  is  packaged  as  a 
set  of  technology  tools  for  accessing 
information.  They  argue  that  they  have 
long  coped  with  knowledge  as  a  strate¬ 
gic  issue  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Role  Models 

E’RE  FINDING  A  significant  pool 
of  clients  coming  to  us  and 
simply  asking:  Let’s  share  what 
you  are  doing  and  what  you’re  learn¬ 
ing,”  says  Dorothy  Yu,  leader  of  PWC’s 
global  KM  practice  in  Boston.  The 
requests  for  PWC  to  show  clients  how 
it  shares  and  makes  use  of  its  own 
knowledge  does  have  a  certain  logic. 
Professional  services  firms  are  classic 
knowledge-based  enterprises,  low  on 
physical  assets  and  high  on  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  intellectual  capital.  Plus,  PWC 
is  grappling  with  a  knowledge  problem 
facing  many  large  corporations  today: 
how  to  assimilate  and  reorganize 
knowledge  after  a  merger.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  KM  services  has  been  made  a  top 
priority  by  senior  management  at  PWC 
following  the  July  1998  merger  of  Price 
Waterhouse  with  Coopers  &  Lybrand. 
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cess:  We  work  with  them  on  learning 
how  to  deal  with  their  knowledge  rather 
than  just  capturing  it  for  them  and 
putting  it  on  a  database,”  explains  Karin 
Bergmann,  global  leader  of  ADL’s  KM 
methodology,  in  Weisbaden,  Germany. 
Lor  example,  a  client  might  request  help 
setting  up  a  database  to  store  customer 
complaints,  says  Bergmann,  “and  then 
you  find  out  they  want  to  make  sure 
these  complaints  get  into  the  production 
of  product,  and  then  it’s  about  the  whole 
process.”  So  ADL  insists  on  a  holistic 
approach:  Identify  strategic  knowledge, 
foster  the  creation  of  “knowledge  cir¬ 
cles,”  define  an  infrastructure  for  knowl¬ 
edge  exchange  and  address  the  cultural 
barriers  to  it. 

Capturing  Best  Practices 

44  HE  IDEAL  SITUATION  would  be  for 

us  to  go  in  and  work  directly  for 
the  CEO  or  CKO  [chief  knowl¬ 
edge  officer]  and  start  off  with  a  top 
strategic-planning  issue,”  Andersen’s 
Stuckey  says.  That  should  include  a  five- 
year  plan  for  KM  that  targets  a  small 
number  of  quick,  early  wins  during  the 
first  year  to  build  support  across  a  large 
company.  This  approach  requires  the 
commitment  of  senior  management 
with  “lots  of  vision  and  deep  pockets,” 
he  says,  but  it  assures  the  best  results. 
This  was  the  case,  for  example,  with 
AC’s  work  with  Mobil  Corp.  on  devel¬ 
oping  best  practices  for  Mobil’s  oil 
refineries.  The  project,  which  has  been 
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underway  for  two  years,  identifies 
employees  who  are  best  at  certain  prac¬ 
tices,  creates  metrics  so  that  other 
refineries  can  compare  themselves  and 
creates  repositories  to  track  the 
improvements.  More  typically,  however, 
a  client  will  come  to  Stuckey  saying,  “I 
don’t  have  that  big  a  budget,”  hoping  to 
begin  with  a  narrower  project.  Then  AC 
will  work  on,  say,  a  best  practices  proj¬ 
ect  for  a  single  department  or  small  busi¬ 
ness  unit. 

PWC  also  discourages  clients  from 
starting  with  low-level  initiatives  or  a 
tactical  agenda  in  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment.  “We  feel  very  strongly  about  what 
we  call  a  knowledge  agenda,  shaping  an 
agenda  at  the  CEO  or  the  COO  level,” 
says  Yu. 

KPMG  similarly 
argues  that  knowl¬ 
edge  management 
cannot  succeed  with¬ 
out  the  cooperation 
of  the  CEO  and  begins 
a  KM  engagement  with 
an  awareness  seminar  to 
win  the  commitment  of 
top  management.  “You 
are  really  talking  about 
changing  the  face  of  an  or¬ 
ganization — a  total  trans¬ 
formation  in  terms  of  how 
it  is  run,  how  it  is  managed. 

You  have  to  have  the  CEO 
involved,”  Cranford  says.  In 
contrast  to  many  other  firms, 
however,  KPMG  does  believe 
that  knowledge  management 
can  be  tackled  area  by  area. 

But  not  along  the  usual  lines.  “We  are  not 
talking  about  traditional  functions  like 
sales  or  distribution;  we  are  talking  about 
customer  management,  supply  chain 
management,  financial  management.  It’s 
a  whole  new  way  of  looking  at  business,” 
says  Cranford.  At  a  Fortune  1000  com¬ 
pany,  developing  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  across  the  enterprise  would  be  a 
multiyear  project. 

Growing  KM  from 
Technology 

THE  ROLE  OF  SPECIFIC  technolo¬ 
gies  in  knowledge  management  is 
a  matter  of  controversy  that  has 
created  philosophical  lines  in  the  sand 
among  theorists  and  practitioners. 


Customer  KM 

Knowledge  to  face  the  outside  world 

EXECUTIVES  MAY  NOT  THINK  OF  IT  as  knowledge  management,  but  the  consul¬ 
tancies  report  they  consider  customer  relationship  management  as  fertile  ground 
for  KM.  Most  of  KPMG  LLP’s  work  will  be  in  using  techniques  for  capturing  struc¬ 
tured  and  unstructured  data  to  improve  a  company’s  relationships  with  its  customers,  says 
Stephen  Cranford,  partner  in  charge  of  KM  Solutions.  This  customer  focus  was  the  top  pri¬ 
ority  among  executives  at  client  companies  queried  on  behalf  of  KPMG’s  KM  practice. 

The  same  emphasis  can  be  found  at  Ernst  &  Young  LLP  too.  A  recent  KM  engagement, 

undertaken  to  help  a  large  bank  pull  together  what  its 
employees  knew  about  Europe’s  single  currency,  the  euro, 
was  initiated  so  that  its  executives  could  better  respond  to 
clients’  problems.  Another  project  helped  the  sales  force 
at  a  manufacturing  company  get  faster  and  more 
detailed  information  about  new  product  releases,  leas¬ 
ing  options,  compatibility  and  so  forth.  Peter  Novins, 
principal  who  leads  E&Y’s  KM  practice,  says  that 
although  the  Notes-based  environment  created  for  the 
project  was  crucial,  more  time  was  spent  “on  the 
organization  and  process  side”  than  on  technology: 
figuring  out  how  to  convince  the  different  depart¬ 
ments— product  development,  legal,  marketing, 
finance— that  sales  depended  on  them  for  informa¬ 
tion  to  feed  the  system. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  customer  KM  work 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  LLP  (PWC)  does  is  a  cus¬ 
tomer  service  project  for  Tele  Danmark  Mobil, 
which  began  in  1996  and  is  ongoing.  The  project’s 
objective  is  to  figure  out  what  the  customer  reps  need  to  know 
about  products,  consumers  and  the  market,  and  then  design  the  business  process,  train¬ 
ing  and  technology  to  improve  the  service  that  they  deliver.  Dorothy  Yu,  leader  of  PWC’s 
global  KM  practice,  says  PWC  helped  the  company  develop  and  use  a  Notes  database  and 
Web-based  tool  so  that  reps  can  both  access  internal  information  and  capture  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  input  for  reuse  by  other  customer  reps.  In  1998  the  client  saw  the  results:  Customer 
retention  rose. 

-G.  Abramson 


Technology  skeptics  point  out  that  many 
software  vendors  are  repackaging  them¬ 
selves  as  KM  providers.  But  some  con¬ 
sultants  had  the  background  in  technol¬ 
ogy  to  become  believers. 

Cranford’s  KM  practice  at  KPMG 
grew  from  his  observations  about  the 
convergence  of  new  technologies.  He 
had  been  in  charge  of  data  warehousing 


but  says,  “We  saw  that  we  really  needed 
to  work  with  the  document-manage¬ 
ment  practice,  with  our  Internet  prac¬ 
tices,  with  our  groupware  practices — we 
needed  to  start  to  bring  unstructured 
data  content  into  the  warehouse.” 

A  fast-growing  IT  integrator,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Technology  Partners  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  likewise  has  built  its  KM 
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offering  around  a  collection  of  IT  appli¬ 
cations,  but  its  philosophical  foundation 
is  as  strategic  and  behavioral  as  it  is  tech¬ 
nological.  Explicit  knowledge  such  as 
technical  and  business  expertise  can  be 
organized  in  repositories,  but  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  vision,  values,  behaviors  and  the 
context  of  information  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  with  collaborative  technologies, 
argues  Kirk  Klasson,  Cambridge’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  knowledge  management  solu¬ 
tions.  True  to  its  fast-delivery  business 
model,  Cambridge  will  spend  three  to 
six  weeks  identifying  KM  opportunities 
with  a  client,  six  to  eight  weeks  devel¬ 
oping  applications  and  three  to  six 
months  refining  a  prototype  with  the 
client.  But  Klasson  insists  that  coaching 
a  company  to  get  the  most  from  KM  is 
more  important  than  the  technology.  “A 
lot  of  folks  are  saying,  just  give  me  the 
new  shoes  and  I’ll  run  faster.  It’s  more 
the  case  that  you  coach  the  organization 
as  to  how  it  might  run  differently,  and 
that  helps  it  win  races.” 

Better  known  as  a  systems  integrator, 
Computer  Sciences  Corp.  (CSC)  is  pio¬ 
neering  a  novel  approach  to  knowledge 
management  engagements.  CSC, 
which  is  headquartered  in  El  Segundo, 
Calif.,  began  developing  its  own  infor¬ 
mal  networks  of  experts  a  decade  ago 
and  has  been  formalizing  and  expand¬ 
ing  them  in  the  last  four  years.  Now  it 
offers  three  KM  options:  consulting  to 
clients  who  want  to  build  their  own 
knowledge-sharing  IT  environment; 
actual  construction  of  a  client’s  KM 


mining  exactly  what  department  or  per¬ 
son  heads  the  discipline  is  not  easy  for 
clients.  KM  is  an  evolving  field  that  cuts 
across  many  traditional  consulting 
areas,  including  IT,  strategy,  business 
process  engineering  and  organizational 
change.  In  some  cases  the  people  who 
lead  knowledge  management  still  work 
behind  the  scenes,  marshaling  their 
firm’s  KM  experts  into  client  engage¬ 
ments.  In  others,  KM  isn’t  really  owned 
by  any  area  of  the  firm,  and  a  client 
company  could  encounter  several  vari¬ 
ations  on  the  KM  theme  depending  on 
where  it  looked.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
at  IBM  Corp.,  where  a  KM  unit  resides 
within  IBM  Global  Services  but  also 
within  the  Lotus  subsidiary  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “My  father’s  house 
has  many  rooms,”  IBM’s  Laurence 
Prusak  says  with  a  philosophical  smile. 
Prusak,  executive  director  of  IBM’s 
recently  established  Institute  for 
Knowledge  Management,  says  IBM  is 
developing  somewhat  of  a  coherent 
story  regarding  knowledge.  “We  want 
to  sell  technology  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  it  works  in  an  organization. 
And  to  do  that  you  had  better  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  work,  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  how  things  are  evolving,  the 
global  economy.  All  these  things  are 
deeply  interwoven,”  Prusak  says.  The 
KM  practice  Prusak  began  when  he 
went  to  IBM  two  years  ago  now  num¬ 
bers  about  50  consultants. 

Ernst  &  Young,  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  field,  has  about  a  dozen  partners 


says  Carol  Bothwel,  vice  president  of  the 
corporate  knowledge  program.  The 
company  has  a  core  staff  of  about  100 
consultants  to  provide  KM  services,  she 
says.  CSC  had  completed  about  10  KM 
engagements  as  of  February  1999,  with 
another  6  ongoing. 

It’s  About  Strategy 

F  CONSULTANCIES  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  IT  can  sound  tentative 
about  selling  KM,  some  of  the  more 
traditional  management  consultants  are 
downright  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the 
field  called  knowledge  management. 
“Using  knowledge  as  a  source  of  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  has  been  there  all 
along,”  says  Nathaniel  Foote,  a  princi¬ 
pal  at  McKinsey.  A  company’s  ability  to 
use  knowledge  is  so  deeply  embedded  in 
its  strategy,  its  approach  to  customers, 
its  hiring  and  career  development  tech¬ 
niques,  that  it  can’t  be  separated. 
Creating  a  separate  KM  practice  would 
be  akin  to  a  physician  removing  and 
working  on  a  person’s  blood  supply  or 
nervous  system,  Foote  says. 

“A  lot  of  what  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  is  about  is  actually  saying  ‘what  do 
we  need  to  do  to  drive  our  core  capabil¬ 
ities.’  And  then  you’re  back  into  some 
things  that  look  like  very  traditional 
issues  that  businesses  think  about,” 
Foote  explains.  In  other  words,  what 
kind  of  organizational  structure,  pro¬ 
cesses,  support  and  incentives  are 
needed  to  support  a  KM  culture.  Indeed, 
some  examples  Foote  cites  as  the  bread 


“You  are  really  talking  about  changing 
the  face  of  an  organization.” 

-STEPHEN  CRANFORD,  PARTNER,  KPMG  LLP 


environment  (which  may  involve  CSC- 
licensed  products);  or  hosting  of  the 
client’s  knowledge  environment  at  CSC. 
DuPont  Co.  is  one  client  choosing  the 
last  and  still  unusual  option. 

Evolving  KM  Ideas 

NE  IRONY  of  the  expanding 
activity  of  consultants  in  knowl¬ 
edge  management  is  that  deter- 


focused  on  KM  and  has  distributed 
them  across  several  service  areas.  But, 
Novins  says,  “KM  is  a  very  ill-defined 
term,  and  we’re  working  very  hard  to 
get  away  from  it  in  our  practice.  We 
have  to  use  it  to  some  degree  because  the 
market  recognizes  it.” 

At  CSC,  management  has  debated  for 
two  years  whether  to  declare  a  distinct 
knowledge  management  practice  area, 


and  butter  of  management  consulting 
sound  much  like  the  work  others  are 
doing  under  the  KM  label:  helping  pur¬ 
chasing  managers  share  best  practices  or 
creating  a  community  within  a  sales 
force  to  make  it  more  effective. 

A.T.  Kearney  Inc.  echoes  that  argu¬ 
ment.  “We  haven’t  put  together  a  so- 
called  KM  product  and  taken  it  to  mar¬ 
ket.  It’s  not  really  revolutionary  new 
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to  Power  Protection 
Learn  how  to  protect  any  size  system 
with  APC  legendary  reliability. 


Just  mail  or  fax  this  completed  coupon  for  your 
FREE  68-page  Guide  to  Power  Protection.  Better 
yet,  order  it  today  at  the  APC  Web  site! 
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How  to  Contact  APC 

Call:  (888)  289-APCC 
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Fax:(401)788-2797 
Visit  http://promo.apcc.com 
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Legendary  Reliability 


When  the  power  fails,  APC  prevails 

Introducing  APC's  newest  solutions  for  end-to-end  network  availability 


Desktop  PCs 

Solutions  starting 

at  $99 


Servers 

Solutions  starting 

at  $325 


Internetworking 

Solutions  starting  at  $399 


Datacenter 


Solutions 
starting  at 

$3,599 


Enterprise 

Solutions 
Starting  at 

$14,803 


•  Protects  your  work-in¬ 
progress  by  providing  a 
safe,  automatic  shutdown 

•  "Best  in  Class"  longest 
runtime  guarantee 
(5-40  minutes) 

•  $25,000  equipment  pro¬ 
tection  guarantee  (US  and 
Canada  only,  see  policy) 

•  User-replaceable  batter¬ 
ies  reduce  service  costs 
and  provide  3-6  years 
of  reliable  power 


•  SNMP  compatible,  man¬ 
ageable  via  Web  browser 

•  Close  integration  of 
PowerChute®  plus  and 
SMS  allows  administra¬ 
tors  to  view  critical  power 
information  impacting 
server  availability 

•  Intelligent  Battery 
Management  with 
FastCharge'”  cuts 
recharge  time  by  75% 


•  Easy  to  install,  requiring 
only  1U  of  valuable  rack 
space 

•  Keeps  critical  7  x  24 
networks  and  systems 
available  by  providing 
hot-swappable,  user- 
replaceable  batteries 

•  Extends  life  of  internet¬ 
working  hardware  by 
providing  protection 
from  daily  dips  and  sags 


With  users  demanding  that  critical 
servers  be  up  99.999%  of  the  time, 
power  problems  are  the  last  thing 


seamless  and  proactive  manner. 
APC  solutions  are  tough  and 
reliable.  Find  out  why  readers  of 


Maximum  uptime  is 
guaranteed  by  unique 
single-phase  Power 
Array'”  power  sharing 
technology 

Scalability  allows 
modular  expansion  and 
reconfiguration  as  your 
datacenter  grows 

Simplified  maintenance 
dramatically  lowers  cost 
of  ownership 


•  Redundant  site-wide 
protection  expandable 
from  10  kVA  to  4  MW 

•  Innovative  Delta  conver¬ 
sion™  design  means 
unmatched  efficiency 
and  low  operating  costs 

•  Small  footprint  saves 
facility  space 

•  Global  Services  support 
for  pre  and  post  installation 


Find  out  why  APC  has  won  over  130 
awards  for  reliability  and  visit 
www.apcc.com  today. 


you  need  to  worry  about.  APC's 


Computerworld  choose  APC  for 


PowerChute®  plus  software  is 
Microsoft  BackOffice  certified,  and 
identifies  power  problems  in  a 


reliability  10-1  over  any  other 
brand.  Contact  APC  and  bulletproof 
your  Microsoft  BackOffice  today. 


Legendary  Reliability 


"Because  power  failure  is  not 
acceptable,  APC  Smart-UPS® 
are  our  standard. " 


Paul  Thacker,  Staff  Engineer 
Honda  of  America, 
Information  Services  Group 


'APC  NetShelters®... offered 
many  advantages  over 
conventional  racks,  such  as 
great  ventilation,  mobility, 
and  security  management. " 

Joe  Traina,  Sales  Representative, 
AlphaNet  Solutions,  Inc. 


"APC  has  innovative  technolo¬ 
gy  which  promises  reliability, 
Symmetra™  interacts 
smoothly  with  both  hardware 
and  software. " 

Ron  O'Reilly,  Field  Support 
Formerly  Manager/IS, 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA 
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KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT 


thinking;  it’s  doing  things  companies 
have  always  done  but  at  a  greater  level 
of  sophistication,”  says  Stephen  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  vice  president  and  global 
knowledge  officer  at  Kearney  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago.  Although  the  firm 
has  no  KM  practice,  it  has  several  dozen 


firm’s  traditional  strong  suit  of  helping 
clients  analyze  their  business  problems, 
make  choices  and  take  action  with  some 
of  the  IT-related  components  of  knowl¬ 
edge  management.  “It’s  linking  the  tan¬ 
gible  side — the  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware — with  the  behavioral,  cultural, 


Living  with  ERP 

Knowledge  through  the  enterprise 

ONE  OFTHE  MOST  POPULAR  BUSINESS  PROCESS  systems,  and  amongthe 
most  lucrative  for  IT  consultants,  is  enterprise  resource  planning,  or  ERP.  At  sev¬ 
eral  consultancies,  ERP  is  a  new  growth  area  for  knowledge  management.  “What 
we  see  as  the  future  direction  of  KM,  for  example,  is  when  we  do  SAP,  not  only  will  we 
build  a  relational  database,  but  we’ll  also  put  in  an  integrated  knowledge  system,”  says 
Richard  Stuckey  of  Andersen  Consulting. 

The  usual  role  of  SAP  in  accessing  data  and  creating  reports  across  business  functions 
could  be  expanded  to  bring  in,  say,  competitive  intelligence  information  that  would  make 
it  clear  when  to  cut  prices  or  capture  and  distribute  customer  suggestions  for  a  new  prod¬ 
uct,  Stuckey  says.  In  addition,  an  ERP  implementation  might  benefit  from  a  best  practices 
section  on  its  use. 

At  PricewaterhouseCoopers  LLP,  Dorothy  Yu  leads  the  global  KM  practice  and  says 
about  half  the  KM  engagements  involve  knowledge  transfer  to  support  system  imple¬ 
mentations  such  as  ERP.  For  example,  one  European  client’s  five-year,  $150  million  ERP 
implementation  includes  a  $5  million  companion  KM  project  to  capture  best  practices  for 
living  with  ERP  and  developing  and  accessing  an  expertise  network. 


-G.  Abramson 


consultants  who  work  on  KM  within 
the  context  of  broader  projects,  and 
Kearney  consultants  regularly  speak 
about  KM  on  the  conference  circuit. 
One  client,  for  example,  approached 
Kearney  after  working  for  years  on  a 
KM  project  that  was  not  delivering  all 
the  client  had  hoped.  “It  starts  with 
understanding  what  you  need  to  know 
for  business  results — that’s  what  people 
miss  by  thinking  about  data  and  sys¬ 
tems,”  Mecklenburg  says. 

Some  new  thinking  about  knowledge 
management  is  taking  place  at  Monitor 
Co.,  a  strategic  management  firm  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  One  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  cofounders  and  director,  Thomas 
Craig,  is  leading  the  development  of  a 
new  business  unit  that  will  combine  the 


commitment  building,  action-taking 
side,”  he  explains.  Monitor  is  already 
using  prototypes  of  this  methodology 
with  clients.  One  of  the  greatest  chal¬ 
lenges  is  capturing  what  transaction- 
based  systems  cannot — what’s  in  peo¬ 
ple’s  minds,  Craig  says.  “We  are  very 
hopeful  that  a  lot  of  these  informal  or 
more  sloppy  external  knowledge 
sources  can  be  harnessed  in  a  more  sys¬ 
tematic,  focused  way,”  he  says. 

Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  Inc.  in 
McLean,  Va.,  another  strategic  consult¬ 
ing  firm,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
but  is  not  happy  about  the  way  KM  has 
evolved.  “We  feel  the  whole  KM  thing 
has  been  co-opted  by  Big  Five  and  IT 
firms  that  want  to  do  low-level,  bottom- 
up  work,”  says  Jan  Torsilieri,  one  of 
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Booz’s  experts  on  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment.  “There  are  a  tremendous  number 
of  programs  that  say  ‘if  we  share  our 
thinking  we  will  drive  performance 
improvement,’  but  it  really  doesn’t  work 
that  way.  As  KM  has  evolved  it’s  become 
a  narrow  tool  set.”  She  describes  her 
firm’s  take  on  KM:  “Enabling  companies 
to  create  and  systematically  use  the  very 
best  knowledge  they  could  get  internally 
and  externally.  We  tell  our  clients  that  the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  in  a  series  of  pilots, 
the  first  one  in  three  months.  If  there  are 
not  results  within  1 8  months  to  2  years, 
you’ve  got  a  problem.” 

Coming  Soon 

(to  a  Mind  near  You) 

SINCE  KNOWLEDGE  management  is 
very  much  an  evolving  concept, 
the  approaches  and  services  in  the 
marketplace  will  be  changing  and 
adapting  to  new  ideas.  Consulting  firms 
have  an  incentive  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
curve,  and  several  are  devoting  signifi¬ 
cant  time  and  money  to  the  future  of 
KM.  Possibly  the  most  established  think 
tank  in  the  KM  field  is  run  by  Ernst  & 
Young,  whose  Center  for  Business 
Innovation  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has 
studied  KM  projects  at  many  compa¬ 
nies.  Arthur  D.  Little,  which  has 
approached  KM  from  its  expertise  in  the 
organizational  learning  field,  is  now 
exploring  the  idea  of  valuation  of  intel¬ 
lectual  capital,  a  potential  new  area  for 
its  KM  engagements.  IBM  weighed  in 
early  in  1999  with  the  opening  of  the 
Institute  for  Knowledge  Management. 
CSC  says  it  is  also  forming  alliances 
with  academic,  government  and  private 
sector  organizations  to  expand  its 
understanding  and  offerings  in  knowl¬ 
edge  management,  while  its  internal  KM 
program  is  working  on  measurement  of 
the  business  value  of  KM. 

The  number  of  attractions  at  the  KM 
carnival  won’t  be  falling  anytime  soon, 
and  it  may  become  hard  to  distinguish 
the  attractions  from  the  distractions  amid 
the  din  and  flashing  lights.  When  ventur¬ 
ing  into  the  knowledge  management 
tumult,  companies  must  stay  focused  on 
their  own  business  goals  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  they  need  to  solve.  BEI 


Senior  Writer  Gary  Abramson  can  be 
reached  at  gabramson@cio.com. 
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Handshake 


STAYING  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  CUSTOMER 


Pretty  Slick 

Technology  helps  Jiffy  Lube  with  its  first  priority 

bringing  customers  back 

BY  LAUREN  GIBBONS  PAUL 


Lauren  Paul,  we  missed  you  in  November!  Please  bring  your 
1998  Nissan  Maxima  back  to  Jiffy  Lube  for  a  Signature 
Service  Oil  Change ! 

The  flyer  featured  a  picture  of  a  friendly 
looking  woman  named  Judy  Scholl,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  customers  for  Jiffy  Lube.  Judy 
expressed  great  concern  that  I  had 
not  returned  for  my  scheduled 
3,000-mile  oil  change. 

In  the  annals  of  correspondence,  this 
communique  was  not  as  intimate  as 
a  love  letter  or  as  welcome  as  an 
unexpected  check.  But  it  wasn’t 
just  an  indiscriminate  piece  of 
junk  mail  either.  Once  a  cus¬ 
tomer  has  had  two  Jiffy  Lube 
oil  changes,  she  gets  funneled 
into  the  company’s  Automate 
reminder  application,  which 
automatically  generates  a 
service  reminder  every 
three  months  or  there¬ 
abouts.  A  recent  convert 
from  the  mainframe,  Jiffy 
Lube  has  built  a  vast  client/ 
server  system  that  performs  a 
wide  variety  of  customer  service 
functions — among  other  business- 
critical  tasks — such  as  suggesting  auto 
maintenance  based  on  manufacturers’ 
recommendations  and  storing  individual  cus¬ 
tomer  preferences. 

Automate  gently  prods  customers  to  return  to  Jiffy  Lube. 
If  a  customer  ignores  one  reminder,  Scholl  herself  makes  a 
printed  appeal,  asking  customers  to  call  an  800  number  if  any¬ 
thing  was  amiss  with  their  previous  Jiffy  Lube  visits.  “Just  in 
case  they  had  a  bad  experience  or  their  expectations  weren’t 
met,  we  let  them  know  we’re  here  and  want  to  hear  about  it,” 
says  Scholl,  at  company  headquarters  in  Houston.  (Pennzoil- 


Quaker  State  Co.  merged  with  Jiffy  Lube  International  Inc. 
and  is  now  an  automotive  products  company.) 

But  Scholl  doesn’t  hide  behind  an  important-sounding  title 
on  her  door  at  headquarters.  She  gets  out  there,  literally  and 
figuratively,  conducting  seminars  in  regional  locations  for  many 
service  associates  from  the  company’s  1,623  lube  shops  around 
the  country  and  teaching  them  to  focus  on  the  customer.  One 
of  Scholl’s  presentations  is  called  “The  Value  of 
Exceptional  Customer  Service,”  which 
she  uses  to  make  her  pitch — ham¬ 
mering  home  her  message  about 
creating  trust  and  loyalty  among 
customers  with  a  video  of  inter¬ 
views  with  actual  Jiffy  Lube 
customers.  Scholl  has  even 
been  known  to  take  a  turn 
under  the  cars  once  in  a 
while.  When  back  in 
Houston,  she  makes  sure 
employees  at  headquar¬ 
ters  respond  personally  to 
all  customer  feedback — 
whether  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive — that  comes  via  tele¬ 
phone,  letter  or  e-mail.  No 
form  letters  allowed. 

“We  build  our  company 
through  servicing  customers, 
not  servicing  cars,”  says  Scholl. 
Thus,  the  corporate  focus — right 
from  the  top  of  the  company — is  on  cus¬ 
tomer  retention.  “We’re  in  a  people  business,” 
confirms  Clyde  Beahm,  interim  president  of  Jiffy  Lube  and 
executive  president  of  Pennzoil-Quaker  State.  “If  we  can’t  pro¬ 
vide  better  service  than  our  competitors,  we  simply  don’t  get 
the  business.  We  understand  that.”  To  ensure  the  company 
does  get  the  business,  Scholl  works  closely  with  the  corporate 
marketing  and  IT  departments  on  initiatives  such  as  the  last- 
ditch-reminder  flyer  featuring  her  picture.  Scholl  also  recently 
asked  her  colleagues  in  marketing  to  create  a  giant  “Tell  Us 
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You  can  help  my  IT  operations  span 
multiple  business  functions, 
cultures,  languages  and 
time  zones? 

You  can  double  my  IT  staff  without 
doubling  my  payroll? 

You  can  give  me  technical  teams 
in  Chicago  and  Chennai? 

You  can  save  me  millions  a  year 
in  IT  costs? 


Prove  it! 


Syntel  can  do  all  that-and  more.  We’re  experts  in  IT  systems 
integration  and  application  management.  Just  ask  Forbes, 
BusinessWeek  and  Money.  Better  yet,  ask  our  clients  -  we  saved 
a  Big  Three  automaker  25%  in  IT  applications  maintenance 
costs  through  our  customized  process  called  IntelhSourcing™ 
and  our  Global  Delivery  approach. 

By  outsourcing  IT  business  applications  with  Syntel,  you’ll 
save  money  and  enhance  productivity.  We  can  make  your  IT 
operations  smarter,  simpler,  and  better.  Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

Call  248.619.3503  for  a  free  case  study 
or  visit  www.synteunc.com/cio 

Consider  IT  Done® 

S^NireL 


©1999  Syntel,  Inc.  Syntel,  the  Syntel  logo  and  Consider  IT  Done  are  registered  trademarks  of  Syntel,  Inc. 
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How  We’re  Doing”  poster  (with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  service  department’s  toll-free  num¬ 
ber  prominently  displayed)  to  hang  in  the 
lounge  area  at  each  service  station. 

Behind  the  Oil  Change 

As  Jiffy  Lube’s  customer  czar,  Scholl 
makes  sure  information  technology 
backs  up  her  campaign  for  great  service. 
Jiffy  Lube  has  just  completed  a  move  off 
the  mainframe  onto  a  home-grown 
client/server  system.  Service  associates 
in  each  shop  collect  customer  data,  such 
as  name,  address,  make 
and  model  of  car,  at  a 
Microsoft  Windows  NT 
PC-based  point-of-sale 
(POS)  workstation  (still 
being  rolled  out  to  some 
stores).  The  data  is  sent  to 
headquarters  nightly,  and 
the  database  is  updated. 

The  system’s  Automate  application  gen¬ 
erates  the  consumer  reminders;  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  print  business  (whom  Scholl 
declines  to  identify)  actually  fulfills  the 
direct  mail  needs. 

The  system  includes  a  database  of 
motor  vehicle  manufacturer  service  rec¬ 
ommendations,  so  associates  can  alert 
customers  to  manufacturer-suggested  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  tire  rotation  and  radiator 
services,  when  appropriate  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  vehicle.  Although  the  system 
enables  associates  to  sell  additional  ser¬ 
vices — and  perhaps  push  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  ones — the  company  does  not  empha¬ 
size  these  practices. 

“We  do  not  reward  the  [managers  and 
assistant  managers]  based  on  the  [average 
per-visit  price].  We  reward  them  on  the 
number  of  customers  that  return,”  says 
Scholl.  Jiffy  Lube  knows  customers  don’t 
like  to  be  hustled  for  an  extra  buck,  and 
Scholl  believes  the  database  of  manufac¬ 
turer  recommendations  helps  associates 
avoid  the  overselling  habit  that  plagues 
the  industry.  It  makes  clear  what  addi¬ 
tional  services  are  appropriate  according 
to  the  auto  manufacturer,  rather  than  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  the  service  associate’s  discretion. 
This  helps  protect  against  overzealousness 
on  any  individual’s  part. 

In  addition  to  suggesting  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  maintenance  recommenda¬ 
tions,  Jiffy  Lube’s  system  can  print  a 
complete  service  history  for  a  customer, 
helpful  for  someone  who  needs  proof  of 


maintenance  for  a  new-car  warranty 
claim.  These  features  aim  to  make  the 
customer  feel  Jiffy  Lube  is  indispensable 
and  is  looking  out  for  them. 

Tracking  personal  preferences  is  an¬ 
other  way  to  court  that  feeling.  Service 
associates  will  soon  be  able  to  record  spe¬ 
cific  customer  requirements  that  will 
appear  with  the  customer’s  file,  no  matter 
which  Jiffy  Lube  the  person  goes  to.  For 
example,  one  customer  may  not  want  her 
windows  washed  or  another  may  not 
want  his  tires  filled.  Associates  will  record 


and  then  respect  these  requests,  without 
the  customer  having  to  explain. 

One  might  wonder  whether  Jiffy 
Lube’s  application  of  technology  might 
cross  the  line  from  pleasant  to  invasive. 
The  dark  side  of  one-to-one  marketing 
is  the  feeling  customers  get  that  Big 
Brother  is  watching.  In  addition  to 
receiving  personalized  oil-change 
reminders,  customers  are  also  greeted  by 
name  when  they  drive  in,  which  can 
seem  downright  creepy.  As  soon  as  a  car 
pulls  up,  an  associate  runs  the  vehicle’s 
plate  number  through  the  system.  If  it  is 
a  repeat  visitor,  the  person’s  name  and 
service  record  will  appear  and  the  asso¬ 
ciate  can  address  the  customer  person¬ 
ally.  Most  customers  are  not  startled  by 
this  level  of  familiarity,  according  to 
Scholl.  “Customers  say,  ‘they  remem¬ 
bered  me,’”  she  says,  and  this  makes 
them  feel  special.  Beahm,  who  has  him¬ 
self  greeted  customers  this  way,  says 
they’re  initially  a  bit  surprised  to  hear 
their  names.  “We  have  to  do  it  in  a 
friendly  way.  You  have  to  be  sure  there’s 
a  smile  in  your  voice  and  a  twinkle  in 
your  eye  when  you  do  it,”  he  says. 

The  company  currently  operates  587 
of  its  own  service  locations  and  has  1,036 
franchisees  spread  through  47  states.  But 
Jiffy  Lube  is  not  tyrannical  about  its  sys¬ 
tems.  The  franchisees  are  free  to  opt  out 
of  the  company’s  automated  reminder 
system,  for  which  they  pay  a  fee  based  on 
the  number  of  mailers.  They  can  contract 


with  another  company  or  send  the 
reminders  themselves.  (If  franchisees 
choose  to  use  a  system  other  than 
Automate,  the  system  must  meet  quality 
standards  established  by  the  marketing 
department  at  headquarters.)  Given  this 
option,  over  60  percent  of  Jiffy  Lube’s 
franchisees  elect  to  use  Automate,  which 
generates  over  400,000  letters  per  week. 

Jiffy  Lube’s  marketing  department  is 
heading  up  a  data  warehouse  project  that 
will  vastly  increase  the  company’s  ability 
to  slice  and  dice  customer  data.  Targeted 
for  rollout  in  spring  1999, 
Scholl  expects  the  data 
warehouse  will  enable  a 
higher  degree  of  one-to- 
one  marketing.  “We’ll  be 
able  to  look  more  closely 
at  what  motivates  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  come  back  in  for 
service  and  consequently 
tailor  our  messages  to  them  more  pre¬ 
cisely,”  she  says. 

But  technology  is  only  one  piece  of 
Jiffy  Lube’s  three-part  approach  to  retain¬ 
ing  customers.  People  (the  grease-stained 
service  associates  in  the  trenches)  and  pro¬ 
cesses  (the  low-tech,  tried-and-true  tenets 
of  customer  service)  also  share  responsi¬ 
bility  for  keeping  customers. 

People  and  Processes 
Technology  goes  only  so  far  in  a  field 
that,  after  all,  revolves  around  some 
pretty  grubby  stuff.  In  Jiffy  Lube’s  cul¬ 
ture,  the  quality  of  the  customer  rela¬ 
tionship — and  not  the  oil  change  itself — 
is  paramount.  The  field  employees  and 
the  processes  and  procedures  they  use 
are  crucial,  Scholl  says. 

For  example,  the  mystery  shopper 
program  is  a  key  tool  in  monitoring  for 
consistent  quality.  Once  each  quarter,  a 
third-party  company  sends  unidentified 
people  into  the  shops,  posing  as  ordinary 
customers.  These  people  grade  the 
shops  on  a  number  of  factors,  including 
appearance  of  the  lounge,  speediness  of 
service,  and  friendliness  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  employees. 

The  company  reports  how  shops 
score  on  a  regular  basis  so  that  employ¬ 
ees  always  know  how  well  they’re  doing. 
A  location’s  mystery  shopper  scores  are 
taken  into  account  when  adjusting  the 
store  manager’s  compensation. 

“We  de-emphasize  corporate  jobs  and 


“If  we  can’t  provide  better 
service  than  our  competitors,  we 
simply  don’t  get  the  business.” 

-CLYDE  BEAHM,  INTERIM  PRESIDENT,  JIFFY  LUBE 
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PlanView's  Integrated  Project  and  Workforce  Management  Software  System 


PlanView  is  a  registered  trademark  of  PlanView  Inc. 
©  1999  PlanView,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


- 


Real-time  statusing  and  reporting  on  projects 
and  service  requests  via  the  web — all  managers 
and  contributors  access  their  information  from 
the  same  repository  of  work  and  resource  data. 

Skills  scheduling  modules  let  you  search  for  the 
best  person(s)  for  the  task  and  forecast  skills 
for  upcoming  projects. 

EE  CD  Demoi^M^ 

sit  our  website 
request... 


ww.planview.com 

PLANVIE^nc 


Your  Resource  Manager: 

“If  you  want  people  with 
those  skills  available, 
you  have  to  give  me  a 
little  lead  time.” 


Your  Developers: 

“How  can  we  follow 
these  schedules? 
They  don’t  even 
reflect  reality.” 


Project  management  means  more  than  just 
pushing  people  harder.  There  are  too  many 
projects  and  too  little  time. 


ST1U  DECIDING  PROJECT 
PRIORITIES  ON  WHO  CAN 
YANK  THE  HARDEST? 


PlanView  Software  is  a  resource-based  system 
that  lets  you  consider  the  total  capacity  of 
your  workforce  when  prioritizing  work  and 
aligning  IT  effort  with  the  company  goals. 


•  Track  projects,  service  and  maintenance, 
and  administrative  work — and  support  new 
GAAP  SOP  98-1  requirements  on  accounting 
for  in-house  software  development. 
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try  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
front  lines.  [Shop  managers  and  service 
associates]  are  the  most  important  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  company — this  is  their  com¬ 
pany,”  says  Scholl.  Four 
times  a  year,  senior  man¬ 
agement  invites  the  most 
successful  store  managers 
to  travel  to  Houston  for 
the  President’s  Round 
Table,  an  event  to  recog¬ 
nize  achievement  and 
share  best  practices.  “We 
want  to  re-create  [these  store  managers’] 
attitudes  in  stores  across  the  country,” 
says  Scholl.  Store  managers  who  don’t 
fare  well  on  the  mystery  shopper  pro¬ 
gram  are  taken  in  hand  by  senior  man¬ 
agers  at  headquarters.  “We  use  every 
opportunity  to  measure  performance  and 
offer  a  road  map  for  improvement,” 
Scholl  says.  “Additional  training  may  be 
the  answer,  or  simply  a  review  of  the 
areas  the  store  can  improve  in.” 

Scholl  also  propagates  best  practices 


via  a  column  called  Service  Calls  in  the 
company  newsletter,  in  which  she  shares 
noteworthy  customer  experiences. 
Recently,  she  wrote  about  a  young 


woman  in  the  Atlanta  area  who  was 
caught  in  a  freak  snowstorm  with  a  flat 
tire  and  an  infant  in  tow.  She  made  it  to  a 
Jiffy  Lube  shop  and  even  though  the  shop 
was  closed,  the  service  technicians  fixed 
her  tire — and  didn’t  charge  her.  Scholl 
was  proud  that  the  associates  at  that  shop 
had  such  good  instincts  for  service. 

For  his  part,  Beahm  feels  Scholl’s  role 
as  customer  advocate  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant.  Indeed,  he’s  recently  empowered  her 
department  to  make  customer  refunds 


when  appropriate.  “In  the  past  we  had 
made  a  lot  of  the  customer  adjustments 
at  the  store  level.  When  you  do  that, 
because  the  adjustments  go  directly 
against  earnings,  [the  store 
manager  is]  not  as  objec¬ 
tive  as  he  could  be.”  This 
will  take  the  customer  out 
of  the  store  manager’s 
domain  and  into  the  ten¬ 
der  care  of  Scholl’s  group. 

Scholl  sees  her  role  as 
going  beyond  simply  giv¬ 
ing  customers  the  personal  touch — she 
sees  herself  as  tapping  into  her  cus¬ 
tomers’  feelings  and  needs.  “We’re  not 
selling  a  product.  We’re  just  selling  a  ser¬ 
vice,”  Scholl  says.  “Service  companies 
have  to  rely  on  the  emotional  things  that 
drive  people  to  their  business.”  EE! 

Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  Belmont,  Mass., 
and  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
laurenpaul@sprintmail.com. 


“We  use  every  opportunity  to 
measure  performance  and  offer 
a  road  map  for  improvement.” 

-JUDY  SCHOLL,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  CUSTOMERS,  JIFFY  LUBE 


Looking  to  Fill  an  Important  Spot? 

Trying  to  hire  Senior  Information  Technology  Executives  can  make  you  see  spots.  Typical  online  job  posting 
boards  are  too  generic,  leaving  you  with  piles  of  resumes  but  only  a  few  qualified  candidates.  Now  there’s  a 
service  that’s  right  on  track.  WindingRoad.com  is  an  exclusive  online  path  for  uniting  highly-  qualified  Senior 
Management  Technology  Professionals  with  companies  looking  for  the  best.  So  if  you  need  to  fill  an  important 
spot  (or  if  you’re  looking  to  put  yourself  in  a  better  spot),  the  fastest  path  to  your  destination  is  on  the... 


1.877. IT  EXECS  (483.9327) 


WR 


WindingRoad.com 


www.WindingRoad.com 

©1999  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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TURNING  KNOWLFDGE  INTO  PROFIT 


Capitalism 


Recycle  Here 

Product  and  service  ideas  that  fade  to  commodities  can  flower  again 

BY  GARY  ABRAMSON 


INNOVATION  IS  ESSENTIAL  BUT  WILL  ONLY  GET  YOU 
so  far.  Companies  that  struggle  to  come  up  with  new 
ideas  for  products  and  services  but  then  rest  on  their  lau¬ 
rels  once  these  products  succeed  are  not  fully  meeting 
their  strategic  challenge.  If  they  are  not  careful,  their 
ingenious  product  will  become  a  commodity.  Competitors  will 
learn  the  secret,  the  market  will  grow  crowded,  the  price  will 
drop,  the  idea  will  become  old  hat.  The  product  may  still  be 
useful  and  worth  selling,  but  that  doesn’t  have  to  be  the  end 
of  the  story. 

There  must  be  a  way  to  squeeze  longer  life  out  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  capital  embedded  in  a  product — even  when  the 
initial  product  ceases  to  be  cutting 
edge.  Wouldn’t  it  be  shrewd 
for  Intel  Corp.  to  reevaluate, 
say,  the  aging  486  micro¬ 
chip  and  discover  that  this 
faded  has-been  of  the  PC 
world  deserves  a  new  lease 
on  life  powering  toys  or  small 
appliances?  Might  IBM  Corp. 
have  remained  the  PC  hard¬ 
ware  champion  had  it  better 
understood  the  life  cycle  of 
ideas  behind  its  products? 

Bipin  Junnarkar  helped 
develop  this  concept  while 
working  in  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  at  Monsanto  Co. 
in  St.  Louis.  He  feels  all  com¬ 
panies  can  benefit  from  a  life  cycle 
approach  to  intellectual  assets  and  innova¬ 
tion.  Now  a  consultant,  he  aims  to  help  clients  figure  out  where 
the  knowledge  advantage  in  their  products  lies;  that  is,  what 
knowledge  the  product  or  service  contains  that  its  competi¬ 
tors  lack.  He  urges  companies  to  develop  a  portfolio  approach 
to  their  development  of  products  and  services  based  on  this 
knowledge  advantage.  Executed  correctly,  Junnarkar  argues, 
management  of  what  he  calls  the  knowledge  cycle  should 
improve  speed  to  market,  lower  risk  and  better  exploit  intel¬ 
lectual  resources.  His  model  also  provides  a  visual  framework 
to  manage  a  company’s  internal  portfolio  of  IT  investments. 


Like  any  consultant  worth  his  hourly  fees,  Junnarkar  has  a 
matrix  to  illustrate  his  point  (see  “The  Knowledge  Cycle,”  Page 
80).  According  to  Junnarkar,  two  intangibles  define  the  life 
cycle  of  a  product:  the  amount  of  information  your  company 
and  others  possess  about  the  idea  or  product  and  the  depth 
of  understanding  you  and  competitors  have  about  the  product 
and  the  market.  Bold  innovation  starts  with  little  information 
and  little  understanding.  A  high  level  of  both  information  and 
understanding  about  an  idea  makes  it  a  commodity. 

Ironically,  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  in  business  has 
encouraged  a  misplaced 
reliance  on  what  large 
quantities  of  information 
can  do,  Junnarkar  says. 
Thus  IT  executives  try  to 
play  where  there  is  a  lot  of 
information,  but  the  idea 
behind  the  tool  is  new  and 
untested.  The  problem  is  that 
mountains  of  data  do  not 
necessarily  make  for  insight. 
Junnarkar  likes  to  quote 
Murray  Gell-Mann  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Institute  in  New 
Mexico,  who  told  him  once: 
People  can  make  almost  com¬ 
plete  sense  out  of  incomplete  infor¬ 
mation.  Computers  need  mostly 
complete  information  to  make  par¬ 
tial  sense.” 

An  example  from  the  auto  industry  shows 
how  voluminous  data  can  be  at  odds  with  understanding. 
Some  innovative  thinkers  at  Chrysler  Corp.  in  the  early  1980s 
came  up  with  the  idea  that  eventually  became  the  minivan. 
The  company’s  extensive  market  data  then  showed  no  demand 
for  such  a  product.  But  its  own  strategists  had  a  gut  instinct — 
intuitive  knowledge  about  their  customers — that  led  them  to 
develop  the  minivan.  Chrysler  initially  dominated  the  new 
market  it  created.  But  now  that  market  is  mature, 
DaimlerChrysler  AG  must  set  its  sights  on  new  products  to 
develop. 
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SCHMIDT-VOGEL 
CONSUL  TING 

Tel.  (513)  956.2000  ext.  136 
Web:  http://www.svc-ag.com 

Business  in  Motion 


We  build  our  work  on  the  unparalleled  excellence  of 
SAP  R/3,  the  world’s  #1  business  software.  It’s  an 
integrated,  open  business  framework  whose  functionality, 
flexibility  and  technological  excellence  are  playing  a  part 
in  the  growth  of  over  1 9,000  businesses  worldwide. 
Businesses  just  like  yours. 


Schmidt-Vogel  Consulting  is  pushing  the  limits  of  the 
consulting  game,  which  is  why  SAP  staked  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  company.  Every  day  is  game  when  we 
show  up. 


When  are  you  going  to  make  your  move? 


Cold  mornings,  seeing  the  dark  before  dawn  and  the 
creeping  questions  that  lurk  -  how  far  will  you  push 
yourself  for  success?  It’s  the  same  story  for  the  best 
on  the  field,  wherever  you  compete. 


How  far  are  you  willing  to  go? 


Schmidt-Vogel  Consulting  is  ready  to  go  there  with 
you.  With  numerous  awards  from  SAP  for  our  ability 
to  deliver  quality  SAP  R/3  implementations,  Schmidt- 
Vogel  Consulting  is  dedicated  to  helping  small  to 
mid-sized  companies  run  their  businesses  more 
effectively  than  ever  before. 


Intellectual  Capitalism 


The  Premium  Zone 

If  your  company  is  managing  its  knowl¬ 
edge  cycle  well,  as  Chrysler  did,  it  should 
always  have  a  product  competing  in 
what  Junnarkar  calls  the  premium  zone, 
where  you  have  developed  high  clarity 
of  understanding  but  the  public  domain 
information  around  that  capability/ 
product/process  may  be  incomplete. 

One  method  to  keep  operating  in  the 
premium  zone  is  knowledge  bundling. 
This  means  adding  knowledge  to  an 
existing  product  as  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  done  with  its 
smart  tires,  which,  besides  perform¬ 
ing  the  regular  duties  of  tires,  sense 
tire  pressure  and  communicate  that 
information  to  the  driver.  At 
Monsanto,  knowledge  bundling 
means,  among  other  things,  con¬ 
stantly  adding  genetically  engineered 
traits  to  agricultural  products  it’s 
developing  so  that  they  always  have 
a  higher  value  than  their  competitors. 

Another  tactic  to  stay  in  the  pre¬ 
mium  zone  is  to  follow  Intel’s  model 
of  rapidly,  constantly  and  radically 
upgrading  a  product — in  this  case, 
computer  chips — to  offer  more  speed 
and  power  than  competitors  can. 
Intel’s  chips  eventually  age  into  the 
commodity  quadrant  where  com¬ 
petitors  can  also  play.  But  the  new 
models,  imbued  with  knowledge 
competitors  lack,  keep  on  coming. 

One  stumbling  block  to  this  strategy 
is  executive  talent.  Someone  who  is  an 
ace  at  managing  mature  products,  which 
demands  operational  efficiency  and 
project  management  skills,  can  be  a  fail¬ 
ure  at  leading  new  product  develop¬ 
ment,  which  depends  on  creativity,  sub- 
jectivity  and  recognizing  trends  and 
patterns,  Junnarkar  notes. 

A  Tool  for  CIOs 

At  Monsanto,  a  modified  version  of  the 
knowledge  cycle  concept  is  being  used 
internally  as  a  framework  for  develop¬ 
ing  a  broad  mix  of  new  IT  initiatives.  “If 
you  look  at  an  IT  portfolio,  that  is,  the 
sets  of  projects  you  are  working  with, 
most  are  in  the  upper  right  and  middle; 
[Junnarkar’s]  framework  says  that  [to  be 
innovative]  you  must  have  a  piece  in  the 
lower  left,”  explains  Patrick  Fortune, 
Monsanto’s  CIO.  “I  say  I  need  [IT  appli¬ 
cations]  that  range  from  the  upper  right 


to  lower  left”  of  the  knowledge  cycle 
matrix.  (For  other  views  of  innovation, 
see  “Revolutionary  Soldiers,”  Page  54, 
and  “Romper  Ranch,”  Page  38.) 

Systems  and  applications  that  rely  on 
complete  information,  such  as  financial 
data,  business  transactions  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  create  value  through  efficiency 
and  optimization,  Fortune  says.  But  they 
won’t  make  an  organization  creative  or 
innovative.  Applications  that  fit  into  the 


The  Knowledge  Cycle 

New  ideas  develop  in  the  premium  zone  to 
become  commodities.  Commodities  can  be 
reinvented  to  become  new  concepts. 
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low  information/low  understanding 
corner  in  the  lower  left  will,  however. 
Examples  are  collaborative  tools  that  use 
machines  to  connect  people  with  other 
people,  visualization  tools  and  data  min¬ 
ing  applications.  Such  approaches  are 
suited  to  research  and  development  in 
which  researchers  need  to  work  with 
complex  sets  of  data. 

The  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Group  has 
used  Junnarkar’s  work  in  designing  the 
company’s  recent  round  of  global  sce¬ 
narios  for  strategic  planning.  Shell  nat¬ 
urally  is  not  publicizing  its  upcoming 
product  and  development  strategy,  but 
it  is  using  the  framework  to  look  at  the 
knowledge  content  of  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  cycle  they  go  through,  says 
Marcus  Speh,  business  strategist  for 
Shell  Services  International  in  London. 
Speh  says  Shell  has  typically  invested  lots 
of  capital  and  gotten  little  back.  From 
now  on,  though,  all  strategies  will  have 


to  work  toward  the  same  goal:  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  capital  by 
turning  Shell  from  a  hard-asset  company 
to  one  that  honors  and  gets  the  most 
value  from  its  soft  assets. 

Internal  Knowledge  Chain 

Speh  came  to  Shell  to  implement  knowl¬ 
edge  management  across  the  company 
and  has  his  own  framework  for  manag¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  chain,  which  he  says 
is  compatible  with  Junnarkar’s.  Speh 
traces  the  increased  sophistication  of 
knowledge  sharing  at  the  company 
through  four  stages.  Stage  one  is  cap¬ 
turing  core  knowledge  that  drives  the 
business.  It  proceeds  to  sharing 
knowledge  among  communities  at 
Shell.  In  the  third,  more  IT  intensive 
phase,  knowledge  is  consolidated  for 
practical  use.  In  the  final  phase, 
employees  take  the  initiative  to  use 
the  knowledge  for  creativity  and 
learning. 

Whereas  Junnarkar  focuses  on  the 
increasing  intensity  of  knowledge  in 
products  and  services,  Speh  looks  at 
increasing  sophistication  of  knowl¬ 
edge  use  in  an  organization.  “Where 
Shell  is  at  the  moment  is  hard  to  say, 
since  it  is  a  matrix  organization; 
[most  of  the  company]  is  between  the 
second  and  third  phases — a  lot  of 
communities  are  starting  to  break 
through  the  [corporate]  silos  [that 
separate  them],”  Speh  says. 

Learning  from  Metaphors 

Call  it  a  knowledge  life  cycle,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  chain,  a  knowledge  map — the  name 
and  metaphor  will  vary  from  company 
to  company.  The  lesson  to  absorb  from 
these  models  is  that  while  many  compa¬ 
nies  have  focused  on  the  technologies 
associated  with  knowledge  management, 
IT  solutions  can  deliver  value  only  when 
they  are  part  of  a  knowledge-based  strat¬ 
egy.  Junnarkar  and  others  struggle  with 
ideas  about  knowledge  in  corporations 
that  are  yet  to  be  proved.  You  may  not 
adopt  them  tomorrow.  But  can  you 
afford  to  ignore  innovative  ideas  about 
innovation?  BE! 


Senior  Writer  Gary  Abramson  can 
be  reached  at  gabramson@cio.com. 
Bipin  Junnarkar  can  be  reached  at 
bjunnarkar@datafusion.net. 
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leader?  Take  a  look  at  our  inclusive  segment  on  business  and  IT  in  Australia  and 
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in  the  global  marketplace. 

Leadership:  A  CIO  Summer  Curriculum 
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Leadership  and  Innovation  for  the  Future  of  the  Enterprise 
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management  and  organizational  development  and  honors  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  100  industry-leading  enterprises.  Join  CIOs,  executive  manage¬ 
ment  teams  and  other  key  players  in  information  management  decision  making. 
Contact  CIO  at  800  355-0246  or  www.cio.coml conferences. 

Anatomy  of  IT  Partnerships:  Exploring  the  Heart  of  the  Enterprise 

Oct.  3-6,  1999  •  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  •  Orlando,  Fla. 

Take  the  pulse  of  your  organization  at  the  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference.  Join 
other  CIOs,  CIO  and  our  corporate  hosts  to  dissect  successful  IT  relationships. 
Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 


CIO  CONSULTWARE 


Optimizing  Human  Resources:  Best  Practices  in  Hiring,  Training  and 
Retaining  IT  Talent 

Desperate  times  don't  mean  you  have  to  resort  to  desperate  measures.  Learn  how  leading 
companies  recruit,  develop  and  retain  IT  staff  successfully. 

Price:  $1,995 

Mastering  Your  Intranet/Internet:  Policies,  Procedures  and  Best  Practices 

Learn  how  other  organizations  are  managing,  using  and  deriving  business  value  from 
intranets  and  the  Internet. 

Price:  $1,495 

Implementing  IT  Strategy:  Trends,  Procedures  and  Best  Practices 

Shorten  the  planning  cycle  and  create  a  process  that  works  for  your  entire  organization. 

Price:  $2,295 

For  more  information,  visit  www.cio.com/consultware  or  contact  Dot  Caspersen  at 
508  935-4040  or  research@cio.com. 
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The  CIO  Executive 
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www.cio.com/forums/executive 

This  center  contains 
information  and  insights  about 
the  role  of  the  CIO. 


Knowledge  Management 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/knowledge 

Find  out  how  to  learn  what 
other  people  in  your 
organization  know. 


Human  Behavior 
and  the  Web 

www.cio.com/forums/behavior 

Does  technology  change 
the  way  people  act  in 
the  workplace? 


ERP  Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/erp 

Learn  how  ERP  and  supply  chain 
management  help  integrate 
companywide  information. 


Y2K  Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/y2k 

Visit  our  site  for 
wide-ranging  resources 
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Which  is  why  we  provide  unique  customized  training. 


eveiy  group 


eveiy  individual  is  unique. 


If  14  years  of  experience  have  taught  us  anything,  it's  that  today's  diverse  technology  has  challenged  each  and  every  company 
—  along  with  each  and  every  employee.  And  you're  responsible  for  ensuring  that  their  training  will  meet  your  company's 
unique  needs.  ExecuTrain  understands.  So  we've  developed  a  unique  solution  called  ESP,  ExecuTrain  Solutions  Partnership. 
First,  we  get  to  know  you  and  your  company.  Then  we  custom-tailor  our  training  solutions  to  your  needs,  with  a  wide 
range  of  training  services,  from  pre-  and  post-testing  to  customized  courseware  and  more.  This,  combined  with  expert 
instructors,  CBT  and  Internet-based  instruction,  enables  us  to  develop,  deliver  and  support  training  solutions  that  fulfill  your 
company's  objectives.  And  we  consistently  deliver  this  unmatched  level  of  service  to  every  one  of  our  more  than  200  locations 
around  the  world.  So  call  us  at  800-90TRAIN  ext  #34,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.executrain.com/unique.  And 
discover  how  our  unique  training  can  enhance  the  performance  of  every  company,  every  group  and  every  individual. 


%  ExecuTrain. 

Computer  training  as  unique  as  you  are. 


©  1 998  Execultain  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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If  you're  not  here,  where  are  you? 


For  17  years,  PC  EXPO  has  been  the  “don’t  miss”  event 
for  the  serious  IT  professional;  in  fact,  2/3  of  last  year’s 
attendees  didn’t  go  to  any  other  technology  event. 

For  real-world  solutions  to  your  business 
technology  issues,  come  to  PC  EXPO. 
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for  you  to  make  IT  purchases,  form  strategic  relationships, 
and  network  with  your  peers.  Plus,  you  can  get  an 
insider’s  view  on  trends  with  our  Keynote  Speaker  Series 
and  over  50  seminars  and  tutorials. 

Register  now  for  PC  EXPO  New  York, 
and  save  nearly  20%. 

For  a  limited  time,  register  for  only  $85,  a  savings  of 
nearly  20%  on  the  3-day  exhibit  fee  of  $105.  Just  register 
on-line  at  www.pcexpo.com  or  call  for  a  registration 
form  before  May  14,  1999.  Only  on-line  registrations 
will  be  accepted  after  May  14  and  the  full  fee  will  apply. 
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TECHNOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE 


soon  as  the  shipping  clerk  says  the  finished  goods  are 
on  the  truck  to  the  customer.  All  this  is  done  with  a 
minimum  of  human  intervention  and  paperwork. 

ERP  aims  to  replicate  business  processes  (how  do 
we  record  a  sale,  how  do  we  verify  hourly  workers’ 
paychecks)  in  software,  guide  the  employees  responsi¬ 
ble  for  those  processes  through  them  step  by  step  and 
automate  as  many  procedures  as  desired. 

Sounds  great.  Is  there  a  downside? 

Only  if  you  consider  multimillion-dollar  project  failures 
a  downside.  The  promise  of  ERP  is  great  but  so  is  the 
expense  in  terms  of  time,  effort  and  money.  Implemen¬ 
ting  the  software  in  a  company  usually  involves  chang¬ 
ing  business  processes,  that  is,  the  way  people  do  their 
jobs.  So  employee  resistance  to  these  changes  can  be  a 
major  thorn  in  a  company’s  side  and  usually  requires 
that  executives  hone  their  change  management  skills. 
With  careful  planning  and  lots  of  elbow  grease,  though, 
ERP  can  work  and  make  many  an  enterprise  work  bet¬ 
ter.  (For  a  look  at  integrating  ERP  systems  into  your 
enterprise,  see  “The  Ties  That  Bolt,”  CIO  Section  1, 
April  15, 1999.  Also,  the  ERP/Supply  Chain  research 
center,  which  can  be  found  at  www.cio.com,  has  plenty 
of  ERP  information  and  links  to  other  sites.)  BE! 


Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  dslater@cio.com. 


ERP  (EXCUSE  ME)  STANDS  FOR 

enterprise  resource  planning,  a  soft¬ 
ware  system  that  aims  to  serve  as  a 
backbone  for  your  whole  business. 

It  integrates  key  business  and  man¬ 
agement  processes  to  provide  a  sky- 
level  view  of  much  of  what’s  going  on  in  your 
organization.  ERP  tracks  company  financials, 
human  resources  data  and  (if  applicable)  all  the 
manufacturing  information  such  as  where  you  put 
your  inventory  and  when  it  needs  to  be  taken 
from  the  parts  warehouse  to  the  shop  floor. 

The  leader  in  ERP  market  share,  and  the  one 
that  invented  the  market  to  an  extent,  is  the 
German  company  SAP  AG  with  its  R/3  software. 
Other  big  players  include  PeopleSoft  Inc.,  Oracle 
Corp.,  Baan  Co.  NV  and  J.D.  Edwards  &  Co. 


Big  whoop.  We’ve  always  had  software  for  those 
processes. 

Yes,  but  each  piece  of  the  puzzle  was  provided  by  a 
different  software  vendor,  and  those  pieces  typically 
didn’t  talk  to  one  another.  The  accounting  system 
didn’t  exchange  data  with  the  manufacturing  system, 
for  example.  At  least  not  without  a  great  deal  of  pok¬ 
ing  and  prodding  and  rewriting  from  the  techies  in  IS. 

The  idea  behind  ERP  is  that  the  software  needs  to 
communicate  across  functions.  With  an  ERP  system, 
the  financial  software  can  cut  an  accounts  payable 
check  as  soon  as  the  loading  dock  clerk  confirms  that 
the  goods  have  been  received  in  inventory.  Similarly  the 
accounts  receivable  module  can  generate  an  invoice  as 


Buzzwords 

To  find  more  definitions  of 
technology  terms,  check  out 
enterprise,  cio.  com/geektome. 


ERM  (enterprise 
resource  manage¬ 
ment):  Some  analysts  prefer 
this  term  and  make  a  subtle 
distinction  between  ERM  and 
ERP.  ERM  encompasses 
accounting,  HR  and  materials 


MRP:  The  ERP  acronym  is  an 
outgrowth  of  MRP  (materials 
requirements  planning)  and 
MRP  II  (manufacturing  resource 
planning),  older  types  of 
manufacturing-specific 
software  that  aim  to  keep  the 
right  inventories  on  hand  and 
the  lines  humming. 


management;  ERP  is  ERM  plus 
=»nni  Rations. 


What  Is  ERP t 
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Global  Investment  Management 

o 

CAMRA  2000  "  Version  3.0 


Looking  for  an  integrated  solution  for  your  investment  management  process?  Now  you  don’t  have  to  sacrifice  best- 
of-breed  technology  for  the  convenience,  efficiency  and  cost  advantages  of  an  integrated  suite  supported  by  a  single 
vendor.  With  SS&C  you  can  have  it  all. 

At  SS&C,  "integrated  product  suite"  means  a  lot  more  than  simply  building  add-on  modules  to  CAMRA,  our  flagship 
portfolio  management  system.  It  means  developing  the  absolute  finest  stand-alone  investment  management  applications 
in  the  industry  and  then  carefully  integrating  them  into  a  world-class  solution  set.  The  result... "Straight-Thru  Processing" 
with  fully-integrated  security  master  setup,  trade  processing,  cash  positions,  and  valuation;  single  point  data  entry;  and 
real-time  data  access  and  reporting. 

So  whether  you’re  in  the  market  for  a  trade  order  management  and  modeling  system; 
portfolio  management,  performance  measurement  and  accounting  system;  debt  and 
derivatives  management  system;  integrated  investment  accounting  system  for  hedge 
funds  and  private  wealth;  or  a  fully  integrated  solution  set. .  .don’t  settle  for  second  best. 

Call  the  investment  management  technology  powerhouse... SS&C. 


For  more  information, 


call  [8001 234-0556 


TRAIGHT -THRU 


PROCESSING 


SS&C 


or  visit  our  web  site  at 

A 

www.ssctech.com/cio.htm. 


European  Headquarters 


+  44  171  929  6363 


E-Mail:  SOLUTION@sscinc.com 


Presenting  The  Industry* 
Only  Complete  Desktop 
Management  Solution. 


Centralized  Security  Management 
Integrated  Encryption 
Centralized  User  Administration 

SECURITY  MANAGEMENT 

Virus  Protection 

Firewall  With  Authentication 
Single  Sign-On™ 

EnterpriseDiscovery™ 

Event  Management/Correlation 
Problem  Management 
Predictive  Management 

ENTERPRISE  MANAGEMENT 

Real  World  Interface™ 

Business  Process  Views™ 

Workload  Management 

Windows  98,  95,  3.1,  CE  UNIX 

LANs,  WANs,  And  Internet 

EXTENSIVE  PLATFORM 
COVERAGE 


Web  Management™ 

Backup/Disaster  Recovery  Database  Management 

Monitoring  SERVER  MANAGEMENT 

Application  Management 


Network  Management 


TCP/IP,  IPX,  DECnet,  SNA 
NetWare 


OS/390 


Multi-Processor  Support  Stealth  Viewing 

Session  Recording  Fi|e-T ransfer  With  Crash  Recovery 
REMOTE  CONTROL  Integrated  NT  Security 

Remote  Access  Remote  Reboot 

Software  Metering/Auditing 
Software  Maintenance 

ASSET  MANAGEMENT 

Y2K  Compliance  Check 

Hardware  Inventory 
Configuration  Management 
Financial  Tracking 

Hands-Free  OS  Installation 
Broadcasting  Push/Pull 

Event  Monitoring  And  Automation 

SOFTWARE  DISTRIBUTION 

Roaming  Users  Support 
Dynamic  Groups 

A/-Tiered  Distribution 

Secure  Data  Transport  System 


Yes,  all  of  these  features  and  functions  can  be  found  in  one 
solution:  And  you  can  find  out  more  by  making  one  phone 
call.  Call  today  and  find  out  how  the  industry  standard  for 
network  and  systems  management  can  help  you  get  all  of 
your  desktops  under  control. 


For  more  information,  call  1-888-864-2368, 
or  visit  www.cai.com/ads/desklopmgml 


(70 MPUTER® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 
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